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This is what Ford Facilities mean 


axle... stocks of genuine spare parts 


A service of Dagenham-trained en- 
gineers and mechanics at Ford Dealers 
throughout the country—men who know 


all about the Ford from radiator to rear 


PREFECT 10 h.p. 





at low fixed prices... prompt mainten- 
ance service, with a standard price for 


every repair job. Outstanding service! 


ANGLIA 8 h.p. 
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THE OPENING OF THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE SECOND {16-POWER CONFERENCE IN PARIS: MR. BEVIN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE CONFERENCE, GIVING ASSURANCES OF BRITISH CO.OPERATION TO PROMOTE THE RECOVERY OF EUROPE. 


The opening of the plenary session of the second 16-Power Conference took 
place on March 15 in the Salon de I'Horloge, in the Quai d'Orsay Palace, Paris. 
The chairman, Mr. Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Minister, gave an assurance that 
the British Government intended to make every possible contribution to promote 
the recovery and economic stability of Europe, and when the session came to 
a close on March 16, emphasised that “ The fate of Europe and the world will 


be decided by our work in the next few months.” During the session, the terms 
of reference for the working party which is to establish the continuing organigation’ 
were approved and the participation of Western Germany in the work of the 
organisation was agreed to. The working party will be able to put questions 
relating to the Marshall Plan to Mr. Labouisse, the United States liaison official, 
who has arrived in Paris, accompanied by a small staff. 
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I was a boy, slavery was almost unknown 
in the world. It only lingered, discredited 
and seemingly dying, in a few remote, savage places, 
and in the political prisons in Czarist Siberia, Great 
Britain had played the principal part in sweeping it 
from the world ; for nearly a century past, wherever 
the flag of England had flown, the slave’s fetters had 
dropped to his feet and he was free. And happily 
for mankind, the flag of England flew in ever more 
and more places. When A. C. Benson wrote the 
words of ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory,” he was express- 
ing his sense of this state of affairs, his pride and faith 
in it. I grew up in that atmosphere. 

I do not live in it any longer. Despite two World 
Wars, heroically fought to preserve and extend the 
bounds of freedom, I see slavery springing up again 
on every horizon. I have 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


scrupulously observed. That is why the multiplication 
of-administrative offences punishable by imprisonment 
is such a deplorable feature of modern legislation in 
England; those who frame such laws forget the 
supreme importance of liberty and the obligation free 
men, who value their own freedom, lie under to deprive 
no other man of freedom without the clearest neces- 
sity. We have become sadly careless of this vital 
matter in recent years and have soiled the statute 
book with as many offences punishable by loss of 
human liberty, as those our eighteenth-century 
ancestors deemed worthy of death—out of equally well- 
intentioned motives. It is time another Romilly arose. 

I know that there are people, though I think not 
so Many as a few years ago, who say that there never 
was any freedom in this country or any other, except 


for free communities by centuries of struggle. They 
do not exist in Czechoslovakia to-day, and they do 
not exist in many other countries.. Their restoration 
is the most important good before modern man. 
And the first step in that restoration should be the 
strengthening of liberty in this country, its traditional 
cradle in the modern world. 

Our problem, as I see it, is to preserve every 
piece of social—or, to use the word in its non-party 
context, socialist—legislation which, by strengthening 
the economic independence of the ordinary man, 
ensures a wider enjoyment of liberty. But to do so 
with a clear realisation that the object of such legis- 
lation is not material comfort or benefit for any one 
class or another, but true liberty for all, and that, 
wherever such legislation whittles down the liberty 
of individuals, the gain in 
liberty sought should most 








just heard it announced on 
the wireless that, following the 
funeral of Jan Masaryk, action | 
committees in every Czech | 
town and village are to prepare 
lists of such of their neighbours 
as are “ nationally unreliable ” 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A QUOTATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON | 
NEWS” OF MARCH 25, 1848-THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS. 





COMMUNISM. 


carefully be weighed against 
the individual liberty sacri- 
ficed to achieve it. It is the 
business of the State, as I see 
it, to ensure the fullest possible 


citizens and, to do so, it is 


measure of liberty to all its . 


with the object—or so it is 
believed—of marching them 
off to forced labour in the 
mines and factories. In other 
words, to prepare lists of those 
they wish to make slaves. 
We are back where we were 
before Abraham Lincoln and 
Fowell Buxton and Samuel 
Wilberforce, and long before 
the days of these liberators 
of mankind. For slavery has 
returned to Europe, the historic 
stronghold of Christendom for 
more than a thousand years. 
We thought we had slain the 
reviving evil thing when we 
defied and broke Hitler. But 
we were wrong. There seem 
almost as many slaves in the 
world to-day, three years after 
his death, as there were in the 
heyday of his loathsome power. 

What are we to do? The 
answer is: To set our faces 
against slavery, to lend it no 
countenance at home or 
abroad, to refuse to allow it 
to be extended into any sphere 
of the earth for which we have 
any responsibility, and to be 
ready, if any man or nation 
seeks to extend it further, to 
fight to the last man to pre- 
vent it. If we do anything 
less we shall be unworthy of 
our history. Slavery is the 
ultimate and greatest evil in 
this world. It is worse than 
death, worse than material 
destruction and waste, worse 





.* is becoming more than ever necessary to impress distinctly on the minds of the people what 
are really the powers and duties of a Government—to define what it can, and, still more, 
what it can not, do. The recent political convulsions have called out a whole host of regenerators 
of the world, “ friends of humanity’ by profession, fierce from excess of loving-kindness to all— 
the very fanatics of philanthropy, ready to compel everyone to be their brothers on pain of 
death. Their affection is so violent, and so unwelcome, that they are grievously suspected of not 
being very disinterested. Fraternity may be followed as a trade by those who, possessing no 
skill in any other, wish to share the profits with those who have. A few phrases are all that is 
necessary to establish the theory of Equality; and, going a little farther, it is very easy 


‘To call the wants of rogues the rights of man.” 


The next step is, to require, as the first duty of a Government, that it shall do everything for 
everybody; even plunder and confiscate on an extensive scale if necessary. What business has 
anyone to be so industrious as to shame the rest by being better lodged and clothed than his 
brethren ? Let him restore forthwith, on pain of death, and have a care he does not sin in the 
like fashion again. This is really no exaggeration of the doctrines preached by some of the 
continental Communists. They think they are apostles of progress, while they are really going 
back towards old and exploded despotisms, which treated men not as free and independent beings, 
but as a property belonging to the strongest for the time. 


The principle that all men were an absolute property of the ruling power, and had no right to 
engage in any pursuit of life, save for the benefit of the Monarch, was at the bottom of all the 
monopolies of .trade and professions, the greater part of which the vigorous commonsense of 
Englishmen broke down in the seventeenth century, but of which fragments remain to the present 
day, not because they are admired, but because they have nearly ceased to have any effect. All 
these monopolies, or usurpations of the business of life, would, according to the new theories, be 
re-established. The Government is to build, to clothe, to teach, to manufacture, to buy and sell— 
and everyone is to share the profits; the last condition is the only one in which the new 
monopolies differ from the old ones, and it has the negative merit of making the whole scheme 
impossible. When the Crown formerly sold its privilege to weave or spin, it was a simple piece 
of robbery enough; but it at least made over the business and profits to someone who acquired 
an interest in the process, and managed it with advantage to himself and the public, which 
would have been greater for both but for the plunder of the Government. But if any Govern- 
ment, of whatever form, that of an Autocrat or a Republic, takes on itself all the business of a 
nation, it needs little foresight to predict the result. Everything will be a failure: it is proverbial 
that Government work is always the worst done and the best paid, and under the universal share 
system the profits would be unscrupulously absorbed by the agents, accountable only to them- 
selves, to everybody and nobody. The abuse would become still more gigantic if the Government 
were also to take on itself to be sellers and dealers as well as producers; for the improvers of 
society have declared war against all the agents who stand between the labourer and the con- 
sumer. It is scarcely possible to conceive the misery that would be caused by such a system, 
supposing it could be established. 











Note.—The above extract from the leading article in The /Ilustrated London News of March 25,-1848, 
might, with very little alteration, have been written to-day. Then, as now, a wave of revolutionary 
feeling swept the Continent, and in Britain men asked of the Communists: ‘' You may force equality 


right that it should control, to 
whatever extent is necessary, 
their material profits and en- 
joyments. But it should not 
be the direct business of a 
free State to confer material 
benefits on one class of citizen 
or another, for, so far as 
is compatible with general 
liberty, individual material 
benefits should, if they are 
to be attained, be apportioned 
as closely as possible to in- 
dividual material efforts. The 
strong bent in human nature 
towards laziness can only be 
overcome in a free society by 
the ultimate urges of want and 
incentive, and to try to 
remove these urges altogether 
is not to make men richer but 
merely to make them less 
free. Direction to labour—a 
horrible and servile notion of 
government—is the inevitable 
corollary to the State’s 
attempts to abolish want by 
direct action. The State’s 
object should rather be, by 
ensuring real freedom for 
all—the freedom which comes 
from good and stimulating 
education and environment— 
to encourage men to abolish 
want by their own voluntary 
efforts: the only way it ever 
can be abolished except by 
slave labour. 

There is one further point 
—an important one for every 





than torture, worse than the 
atom bomb, though it is 


on your brother-man; but where is Liberty ?"’ 


lover of liberty to bear in 
mind. In the last resort, 














our love of Liberty is founded 





closely allied to all these 
things. For it is based on 
the denial of the inherent dignity and equality of 
the human soul. It is equally wrong whoever it is 
applied to and for whatever reasons: under no con- 
ceivable circumstances can it be anything but vile and 
evil, Those who order their fellow-men to be en- 
slaved or kept in slavery are tyrants and murderers, 
whether they enslave men because they are of different 
race or colour, because they have been defeated in 
battle or at the polls, because they are poorer or 
richer, or because they hold different views. To 
deprive a fellow-creature of liberty is to be guilty of 
an atrocious cruelty and a crime against the dignity 
of the human soul. The exercise of such power can 
only be defended where the man or woman deprived 
of it has committed a deliberate personal crime 
against his fellow-beings in their private or corporate 
capacity so grave as to endanger the liberty of others, 
and only then when the individual offence has been 
proved beyond 4ll possibility of doubt and when 
every safeguard for fair and impartial trial has been 


for the rich—for landowners, rentiers, and the like. 
I disagree profoundly with this view. Freedom, of 
course, like everything else, is a comparative thing : 
some people are much freer than others. It is, too, 
an attitude of the mind : a man of serene, cheerful and 
unselfish temper enjoys liberty in a way that others 
cannot. But slavery—the opposite to freedom—is a 
thing absolute, definable and degrading. It is that 
state in which man is left without any freedom of 
choice. A poor man in this country, in a time of 
unemployment, might think many times before leaving 
his job, but he could leave it and continue to exist. 
He was free to express and organise his opposition 
to Government or to his economic lot, free to go where 
he pleased, free to elect to read whatever others chose 
to say against his rulers or employers, free to strike 
against the terms of his employment, free to vote 
against the plans of his rulers, and, what is more, to 
dismiss them, These are no small liberties, can have 
great and beneficial consequences, and have been won 


on our Christian faith: it 
arises out of respect for the sanctity of the 
individual human soul—every human soul. The 
teaching of the Christian Church is firm and clear: 
its canon is that we should love our fellow-men 
What we must hate is not the enslaver—the tendency 
to enslave others is latent in every man's erring nature 
—but the fact of enslavement. Our object is to 
prevent enslavement and, if needs be, to die to prevent 
it: and on the clear recognition that we are ready 
to do so the peace of mankind may depend. But 
force, at the best, is a negative and destructive thing. 
The true méans to spread the love and practice of 
freedom is not by hatred, abuse and self-righteousness, 
but by precept and genuine human fellowship. There 
is, alas, an iron curtain across the world to-day, 
but not all the good is on one side of it nor all the 
evil. The sword may be drawn rightfully to defend 
that which is good, but it is not by the sword tha: 
Christian men can overcome hatred and oppressic™ 
It is by weapons of a very different kind. 
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| LIFE IN RUSSIAN-RULED POTSDAM AND WEIMAR: 
HISTORIC GERMAN CITIES IN THE SOVIET ZONE. 





——— 


NOW STRIPPED OF ITS ELABORATE BAROQUE AND ROCOCO FURNISHINGS: A VIEW OF THE 
PALACE OF SANS SOUCI, ERECTED BY KNOBELSDORFF IN 1745-47 FOR FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


THE GENERAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE RUSSIAN COMMANDANT IN WEIMAR, THE CITY OF GOETHE = 
IT IS SITUATED IN THE MODERN BUILDING FORMERLY USED AS A H.Q. OF THE NAZI PARTY. 
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A CONSTANT REMINDER TO THE INHABITANTS THAT THEY ARE UNDER THE RULE OF ONE OF THE “ HERRENVOLK” ADDS POLISH TO THE APPEARANCE OF YOUNG OFFICERS 
SOVIET RUSSIA: LENINSTRASSE—A RENAMED THOROUGHFARE IN THE HEART OF WEIMAR. OF THE VICTORIOUS RED ARMY: A GERMAN CLEANING THE BOOTS OF R’JSSIANS. 


The Eastern or Soviet Zone, richest and most easily self-supporting section of | Werder, which owes its splendour to Frederick the Great. The celebre+ed one-storied 
Germany, is as strictly cut off from contacts with the West as every other part of | baroque palace of Sans Souci is undamaged, but stripped of !! jurnishings. Recent 
Soviet-controlled Europe. Correspondents rarely obtain permission to visit it, so our | events in Berlin include the announcement that the Communist-controlled “ People’s 
recently-taken photographs are of exceptional interest. They picture life in two places | Congress,’ which is not recognised in the Western Zones or centres of Berlin, had 


famous in German history, Weimar, the town of Goethe and Schiller, with its many arranged to conduct an “election” in the Russian sector, to choose the committee 
literary associations, and Potsdam, the charmingly-situated town on the Potsdamer and council intended as a shadow legislature for a future Communist Covernment 
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BACK AT ROYAL LODGE AFTER WALKING THROUGH THE PARK AFTER CHURCH: THE QUEEN, THE KING, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AND PRINCESS MARGARET RAPTUROUSLY GREETED BY THEIR WELSH CORGIS, 
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CHAT AFTER MORNING SERVICE IN THE ROYAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR GREAT PARK: THE KING AND QUEEN TALKING TO CANON ARMITAGE, OF ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR ; 
AND THE PRINCESSES AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH THE REV. R. R. CHURCHILL, C.B.E., M.A. 


A TYPICAL ROYAL SUNDAY MORNING AT WINDSOR: A CONVERSATION AFTER THE SERVICE AND THE WALK HOME FROM CHURCH. 
Their Majesties celebrate their Silver Wedding on 
fl hrub bl h and this occasion will be marked by the issue of a Silver Wedding 

weeny ont chew the Gt of the cpvng Sree ine on a idiots Number of The Iltustreted tea News (a double number), price 3s. 


Continued. , 
way in | hich the King and Queen like to spend their Sundays, were taken | rock-garden of outstanding charm. 
April 26 next, 


Royal Lodge grounds. These grounds are beautifully laid out and include a 
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INDUSTRY THROUGH THE ARTIST'S EYES. 











es "ART AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ” ; 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


E have heard a good deal in recent years about 
“ Design in Industry.” It is an inadequate 
phrase : obviously you can’t make anything without 
some sort of design. But we know what it means, 
and it covers part of the subject-matter of Mr. Kling- 
ender’s unusual and fact-crowded history. But his 
field is wider than that. It includes also, as one might 
say, Industry in Design: in other words, he records 
the achievements of artists, pictorial and literary, 
who have found inspiration in the buildings, machines 
and men of modern industry. Oddly enough, he leaves 
out the modern musicians, some of whom have obvi- 
ously drawn their inspiration from boiler-shops and 
the riveting process in shipyards. But he hasn’t 
overlooked much else. 

Great labour must have gone to the writing of 
this book, and the collection of the many and various 
illustrations. There is no very strong connecting-thread 
of argument. Mr. Klingender happens to be interested 
in artists, in inventions and in economic history, and 
has amused himself by tracing their ipterrelations. 
He does theorise to some extent. He thinks the subjects 
of artists have reflected the interests of patrons. 
“ Although art was intimately associated with pro- 
ductive labour in primitive society, and also, of course, 
in the mural decorations in Egyptian tombs, labour 
plays only a subordinate réle in the great tradition of 
European painting up to the time of the industrial 
revolution. Its virtual elimination from the visual arts 
is connected with the contempt for manual work 
which appeared when industrial production, based on 
slave labour, began to replace small-scale craft pro- 
duction in classical antiquity. Craftsmen at work 
are depicted on the early black-figure pottery of Attica 
and tablets of the same period from Beeotia even 
contain the earliest surviving drawings of miners. 
But work-scenes are scarcely ever found on the 





domestic labour of women. The rich merchants of 


the Dutch Republic were as contemptuous of manual 
work as the slave-owners of classical Greece had been.” 

This, I fear, is rather the sort of way in which 
that very bad historian, Karl Marx, might have talked. 
But I don’t think it will hold water. The “ rich 
certainly didn’t object to pictures of 


merchants ”’ 














THE NEWCOMEN PUMPING’ ENGINE, 
BY HENRY BEIGHTON IN E7E7- 


This extraordinary machine solved the coal-prod blem of the 
early eighteenth century, but its working, wrote Smiles? “was a clumsy 
and apparently a very painful process, accompanied by an extraordinary 
amount of wheezing, sighing, creaking and bumping.” 
/llustrations _repra- 
iced from the book 
“ Art and the Indus- 
trial Revolution” ; 
Courtesy of the 
ublisher, Noel 
Carrington, 





labourers ; they 
merely preferred 
to see pictures of 
labourers enjoy- 
ing themselves, 
in tavern or at 
Kermesse. The 
artists go their 
own way. What 
visitor, touring 
the Art Exhibi- 
tions of London 
to-day, could 
deduce from the 
pictures the 


; By FRANCIS D. KLINGENDER.* 





FROM A DRAWING 





by no means 
contemptuous. 
The walls of 
Burlington 
House would be 
covered with 
pictures of horse- 
racing, dog- 
racing, cricket, 
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MR. FRANCIS D. KLINGENDER, THE AUTHOR OF 
“* ART AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION,” THE 
football, and BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE : FROM A WATER- 
even the search- COLOUR PORTRAIT BY LESLIE HURRY. 
. Mr. Klingender, who has studied at the London 
ing of passengers School of Economics, has worked in docu- 
at the airports’ mentary “iaral also, with Dr. Julian Huzley, 
for smuggled on the study of the social relations of science. 

He is the author of “ Hogarth and English 
currency. Mos- Caricature,” and several books on economic 
cow has recently and art subjects; and has organised several 
rebuked ‘ 


pictorial exhibitions, 
Shostakovitch and Prokofiev for not writing 
sufficiently proletarian symphonies: Mr. Klingender 
would seem to wish that all artists should con- 
scientiously devote themselves to illustrating “‘ the 
simple annals of the poor” and the progress of 
invention. 

But, as I say, there is not much argument in his 
book, and there is an enormous amount of informa- 
tion. There are multitudes of pictures of steam-engines, 
factories, mines, iron bridges and aqueducts. There 
is a chromolithograph of Baker Street Station in 1863 ; 
there is a photograph of the Crystal Palace in 1851 ; 
there is a painting of Lancashire mill-girls called 
‘* The Dinner Hour, Wigan.’”’ And the author really 
gets plenty of what he wants when he comes to the 
Victorian periodicals. ‘‘ Parallel with the development 
of this realist wing within the pre-Raphaelite camp, 
the interest in social documentation had also been 
strengthened by the emergence of a new kind of pic- 
torial reporting which followed the foundation of 























A MIDLANDS COAL-MINE IN THE 1790'S: FROM A PAINTING BY AN UNKNOWN 
ARTIST, NOW IN THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
has been invaded by mechanical monsters. The most co 


THOMAS’ ruling passions 


ONE OF THE GREAT, ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ROAD-BUILDING ERA: 
of any of the 


TELFORD’S SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS THE MENAI STRAITS. 
jicuous one 


Built in 1819-26, this bridge “ marks the transition between the massive weight of the classical ryling classes? “A deserted heath . 
bridges and aqueducts and the airy elegance of modern engineering design.” Th is a Newcomen ine adapted for rotary motion and used as a ‘ Whimsey’” for wi 4 4 coal 
From a coloured aquatint by R. G. Reeve after a drawing by G. Arnald, ere are out of two pit ts on the extreme right and left KAU weleue 





red-figured vases of the classical era, except , 
as illustrations of myths, such as the Labours 
of Hercules, Penelope at her Loom, or Vulcan 
at his Forge, while the sophisticated Eros cult 
of a later period produced the murals in Pompeii 
in which children playfully re-enact the occupa- 
tions of adult life." When the classical revival 
happened in Europe the same tradition was 
followed, but Breughel and others resumed an 
interest in ‘ work-scenes"’ and Velasquez’s 
“Tapestry Works” is “the earliest, and will 
always be one of ,the greatest of factory paint- 
ings.’ The le Nains followed in his footsteps : 
and the liberator in England was Wright of 
Derby, who found romance in cotton-mills. In 
between there were a few Dutch. But the Dutch, 
though prolific in pictures of ‘‘ Boors drinking ”’ 
and otherwise enjoying themselves, were not 
(though a very industrious people) greatly 
interested in ‘‘ Boors working.” “* It is significant 
that among the thousands of Dutch works 
depicting scenes from daily life, there are only 
a handful that illustrate manual labour. There = rue 
are a few pictures of farriers or blacksmiths by 
Wouverman, Metsu, Steen, the Ostades, and 
other artists ; Terborch painted a knife-grinder, 
Quirin Brekelenkam cobblers, and Cornelius 
Decker weavers ; but the only kind of work that 
occurs sufficiently often to prove that the public were 
interested to have pictures of it on their walls is the 





* Act and the Industrial Revolution.” By Francis D, Klingender. 
15 Cohows Phates and 106 Half-Tone [ilustrations, (Noel Carrington ; 21s.) 


AQUEDUCT ON THE 





FROM 


BRIDGEWATER CANAL: 
AQUATINT BY WILLIAM ORME, 1793. 


This aqueduct was built in 1760-61 by Brindley to carry coal from the Duke of Bridgewater's 


altogether a scenery somewhat like enchantment . 


portraits, and there are landscapes: there is very 
little else. Yet, if the artists were really reflecting 
the mental tone of our generation, they would 
find light, and colour and movement in all sorts 
of activities of which our “rich merchants” are 


A COLOURED 


The Illustrated London News in 1841 [actually 
1842]. The illustrators of this paper, who included 
such superb draughtsmen as Constantin Guys, 
were in constant touch with developments in 
industry and the labour movement. It is curious 
how well their work fits in with Brown’s most 
topical picture. Figs. 101-104 show: (a) The 
Illustrated London News reporter’s drawing of 
the engineers’ meeting in St. Martin’s Hall 
during the lock-out of 1852 which forced many 
skilled workers to emigrate; (b) ‘The Last of 
England’; (c) a photograph taken in 1858 of 
the leaders of the great Australian eight-hour- 
day movement which had won its objective two 
years earlier; and (d) The Illustrated London 
News reporter's drawing of a scene during the 
great engineers’ strike at Newcastle in 1871 
which won the nine-hour-day for the English 
workers (the employers tried to break the 
strike by importing foreign workers, but a 
representative of the International Working 
Men's Association, of which Marx was the 
secretary, contacted them, and when he had 
explained the position, they demanded to be 


mines across the Irwell to Manchester. Arthur Young wrote in 1} : “ The effect of coming hen . ; 
at once on to Barton Bridge, and looking down upon a river, with of great burden sent home again ; the drawing shows their 
towing upon it, and wp another river, hung in the air, with banges oa ng upon it, forms arrival under police protection).”’ 


This is fine confused feeding. Guys was a 
great draughtsman, but what has a photograph of 
strike leaders to do with art, any more than a photv- 
graph of a board of directors ? But it doesn’t matter. 
It is a very interesting book, and its price is sheer 
philanthropy. 
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A UNIQUE 50-YEAR TREATY SIGNED IN BRUSSELS: 
THE FIVE-POWER WESTERN EUROPEAN PACT. 
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THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER SIGNING THE WESTERN 
EUROPEAN FIVE-POWER PACT ON BEHALF OF HIS COUNTRY : 
M. GEORGES BIPAULT. 
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| AFFIXING HIS SIGNATURE TO THE 50-YEAR TREATY OF COLLECTIVE ANE A 
MILITARY AID AND ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE \ 


Nena MUNN RUNNA NON UA NEU Si vcenvtaabvevuusustungangnennsnnanonenounneanianaeneunet a onnnnty 

““ THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE MR. ERNEST BEVIN, THE BRITISH FOREIGN \" ‘ 

MINISTER, SPEAKING IN THE GRAND SALON OF THE PALAIS DES ACADEMIES, 

BRUSSELS, AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE WESTERN EUROPEAN PACT, AND 

(RIGHT) THE PARCHMENT TEXT OF THE TREATY, WITH THE SIGNATURES OF 

THE FOREIGN MINISTERS AND DEPUTIES OF THE FIVE COUNTRIES, BELGIUM, 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, THE NETHERLANDS AND LUXEMBURG. 
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youn neNNRRNNENNN SL UNNAURRNUNMURRNNULNENOERRNUDERNONERNDG SY ECOUD #006 T008 ven annennn 
THE HOST, AND SPOKESMAN FOR THE BENELUX 
COUNTRIES: M. SPAAK, BELGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, 
SIGNING FOR BELGIUM. 
wnesunenvennuanwunsnanennatnesss40sesssscouteanvunneuensneesauunsaaveneenesst ugg?! 
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THE LUXEMBURG FOREIGN MINISTER SIGNING THE PACT 


THE NETHERLANDS FOREIGN MINISTER SIGNING THE PACT r } : : ° 
FIVE NATIONS, BELGIUM, GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, THE NETHERLANDS AND \ ON BEHALF OF HIS COUNTRY : M. JOSEPH BECH. 


ON BEHALF OF HIS COUNTRY : BARON VAN BOETZELAER. 


LUXEMBURG : MR. ERNEST BEVIN, 


ro asNh ongungnaunnenenscanynanenennenacennnrvevenesnnnenene cos svelsQeMMMRnenAnangun NBs oLeQanMARh MEMES ONAHAENNED GEG) 


HE Western European 

Pact, in Mr. Bevin's 
words, “‘a unique treaty,” 
was signed in Brussels on 
March 17 by the Foreign 
Ministers of Belgium, Great 
Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg. It 
is a treaty which creates the 
nucleus of a Western Euro- 
pean association of States. 
The draft agreement was 
reached in Brussels on 
March 12, and the Ministers 
who had been attending 
the 16-nations conference 
on the European aid plan in 
Paris, went on to Brussels 
to sign the treaty. It binds 
the five countries for fifty 








seen nanvaguasenomneeauaneneonannanens so ene 


THE BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER. 

in Brussels of the four other 
countries—Comte de Haute- 
cloque (France), M. Als 
(Luxemburg), Baron van 
Harinxma (the Netherlands) 
and Sir George Rendel 
(Great Britain)} and other 
officials. The parchment 
text of the treaty lay on a 
superb Buhl table to their 
right and each one in turn, 
beginning with M. Spaak, 
moved across and signed his 
name. An official with a 
gold-and-silver wand in the 
form of a hand with a point- 
ing finger, indicated the place 
for each signature. The 
Deputies then signed, and 
finally each Foreign Minister 








“ sha * — oan Os pe NONNEED — spoke in turn. Mr. Bevin 
years to give “all military THE DEPUTY FOR THE BRITISH FOREIGN | THE DEPUTY FOR THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINIS- | THE DEPUTY FOR THE NETHERLANDS FOREIGN | referred to the signatories as 


and other aid" if one of MINISTER : SIR GEORGE RENDEL, BRITISH 
their number is the object of | AMBASSADOR TO BELGIUM, SIGNING. 
“armed attack in Europe,” memnennaennannnnnnen ~ 

whether by Germany or any 

other Power. In case of an attack on their non-European possessions, they will immediately 
consult together. They also agree to “ Organise and co-ordinate their economic activities " 
to produce “the best possible results by the elimination of conflicts in their economic 
policies." The ceremony of signing took place in the main hall of the Palais des Académies. 
The Foreign Ministers sat on a dais with, behind them, their Deputies [these were 
M. G. Eyskens, Deputy Prime Minister for Belgium, and the heads of the diplomatic missions 





TER : COMTE JEAN DE HAUTECLOQUE, HEAD OF MINISTER ; BARON VAN HARINXAMA, HEAD OF 
THE FRENCH DIPLOMATIC MISSION, SIGNING. ) THE DUTCH DIPLOMATIC MISSION, SIGNING. 


“five good neighbours.” 

an He said : * We are to-day by 

the act of signing this treaty 

creating a great opportunity to build healthy communities to work together in perfect unison, 

and bring our citizenship ever closer, and make us all feel a great oneness. There is no time 

to lose. The problems of this post-war world are very great..." M. Spaak, the Belgian 

Foreign Minister and spokesman for the Benelux countries, said: “ We can affirm that by 

putting in common our resources and our possibilities, we shall be the equals of the greatest 
Powers in the world and thus able to play a decisive part in its reconstruction.” 
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EARL MOUNTBATTEN IN BURMA: CEREMONIAL, AND INFORMAL EVENTS. 


ADDRESSING MEN AND GIRL STUDENTS OF RANGOON UNIVERSITY : H.E. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF INDIA, EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, GARLANDED WITH FLOWERS. 





THE PRESENTATION TO THE PEOPLE OF BURMA OF KING THIBAW’S THRONE 
AND TABLE: (L. TO R.) THE WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT OF BURMA; THAKIN NU, 
THE PRESIDENT ; LORD MOUNTBATTEN (BEFORE THE THRONE) ; AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN. 


PAYING HOMAGE TO THE LATE GENERAL AUNG SAN, AND THE OTHER MURDERED MINISTERS: 
EARL AND COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN BEFORE THE CASKETS CONTAINING THE REMAINS. 


SHORTLY AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN RANGOON BY AIR ON MARCH II: EARL MOUNTBATTEN 
OF BURMA INSPECTING A BURMESE GUARD OF HONOUR, 


ARL MOUNTBATTEN, Governor-General of India, accompanied by Countess 
Mountbatten and their daughters, arrived in Rangoon by air on March 11. 

He fulfilled a number of engagements in Rangoon, but the principal occasion was 
the presentation at President's House to the people of Burma, on behalf of his 
Britannic Majesty and the People of India, of three historic objects, King Thibaw’s 
throne, a decorated table, once part of the palace furniture, and a silver mat, 
traditionally believed to have been woven by Queen Supayalat. In his speech, 
Lord Mountbatten paid tribute to Aung San, who, with other Ministers, was 
murdered in July 1947. He and Lady Mountbatten visited Jubilee Hall, where 


ENTERTAINED AT THE RANGOON BOAT CLUB BY EARL AND COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN: AUNG caskets containing the remains of Aung San and the other victims lie; and also 
SAN KY (LEFT) AND AUNG SAN U, CHILDREN OF THE GREAT BURMESE PATRIOT, AUNG SAN, entertained Aung San’s children. 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 


VISITS THE REPUBLIC OF BURMA. 


_ 7 


WALKING SHOELESS IN THE HOLY PRECINCTS OF RANGOON’S MOST SACRED PAGODA, THE SHWE (GOLDEN) DAGON : 
EARL AND COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA ON AN OFFICIAL VISIT. 


During their visit to Burma, which became an independent republic on January 4, 1948, 
H.E. the Governor-General of India, Earl Mountbagten, and Countess Mountbatten 
visited Rangoon’s most venerated place of worship, the great Shwe Dagon. The 
peculiar sanctity of this monument, which is the most sacred in all Indo-China, is 


due to the fact that it is the only pagoda known to Buddhists which is credited 
with containing actual relics, not only of Gautama, but of the three Buddhas who 
preceded him in this world. All visitors to the pagoda remove their shoes in 
deference to the fact that they are walking in holy places. 
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R. FIELD had a fine inspiration when 
he decided to write the history of the 
decisive naval battle of the Philippines from 
Japanese sources. He was given access to 
Japanese naval documents and to the material 
derived from interrogations of Japanese 
officers. He was allowed to interview some 
of the surviving Japanese admirals and their 
staff officers. He might have used this 
material merely to provide the Japanese side 
to one more account of a wonderful American achievement— 
unless, indeed, it was made available to him only on con- 
dition that he used it as he has. Certainly this is the best 
way to write the story for one in his position. The American 
record will be written with the fullest authority, and, to 
judge by the volume which has already appeared and which 
I reviewed in these pages, it will be written well and 
promptly. If, on the other hand, the opportunity before 
Mr. Field had not been taken, this Japanese story might 
never have seen the light. It is not only the sources that are 
Japanese, but also the whole point of view. There is no 
mention of the doings of the Americans except for a few notes. 
They appear out of night, smoke-screen, or cloud, as they 
did to the Japanese. The few ships named 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


early attacks to be mentioned—out of the strait into the 
Philippine Sea, to do his work of destruction if he could. 
Ozawa took a hiding in his self-immolating task, but yet 
brought home ten ships out of seventeen. Very different was 
the achievement of Shima, whom Mr. Field calls the buffoon 
of the tragedy. He did get his fleet into the Surigao 
Strait and fled with a good proportion of it intact 
when Nishimura in front of him had met his Nemesis ; 
but the one incident with which his name will always 
be associated in naval annals is that, in the excitement 
of making a torpedo attack, his flagship collided with the 
blazing Mogami, a cruiser of Nishimura’s unfortunate 
fleet, and was badly damaged as a result. 
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Sea at 13 knots. His reception as he was about 
to emerge from the Surigao Strait was terrible. 
Shortly, he went down with his flagship, and 
his fleet was almost immediately destroyed, 
with the exception of one destroyer which 
escaped. And if we can accept the story of the 
captain of this destroyer, he did not think of 
informing Shima’s fleet, which he met as he 
made his way back, of what had happened. He 
had, he said, informed Admirals Toyoda (the 
Commander-in-Chief,, who was on shore, in Japan) and 
Kurita, but ‘“ the reason I did not communicate directly 
with Admiral Shima and inform him of the situation was 
that I had no connection with him and was not under his 
command.” To Europeans they are an odd people. 

Last must come the story of Kurita, on whose guns all 
depended. He suffered heavy losses to begin with, first 
from American submarine attacks off the coast of Palawan, 
then from air attacks, which came in one after the other 
with deadly effect. His original force was reduced from. five 
battleships, twelve cruisers and fifteen destroyers, to four 
battleships, eight crwisers and eleven destroyers. He had no 
air cover of his own and received little or no support from 
the aircraft on Luzon. He came to the 
conclusion, after his terrible losses in the 





are those sunk or badly hit. More remark- 
able still, Mr. Field seems to have been 
able to identify himself for the moment 





with men like Ozawa and Kurita, so that 
we regard their catastrophic defeat not 
without sympathy. It is a brilliant book.* 

The character Sh6 means “ to con- 
quer,’’ but the senior Japanese officers 
must have realised, when they drew up cas 
the Shd plan, that the chance of con- 4 
quering was relatively small. Their Fleet % 
was gravely unbalanced by the loss of 
carriers and destroyers. The main air 
support had to be provided by aircraft 


THE SHO OPERATION 


APPROACH OF THE JAPANESE FORCES 
5-25 OCTOBER 1944 











Sibuyan Sea, that his force would be 
entirely destroyed if he pressed on straight 
through the narrows ahead, and turned 
westward. It was only a temporary move 
and actually paid extraordinarily well, 
because it induced the Americans to 
believe that he was abandoning his project. _ 
Kurita never dreamt of doing so. He did 
not care what losses he took, so long as 
he got a good return. Directly the attacks 
ceased he turned once more, and this 
time sailed straight through the San 
Bernardino Strait. He had achieved 


4d 








based first in Formosa, then in Luzon. 1 MAIN BODY, VICE ADM. complete surprise. 

Fuel was short, owing to lack of tankers. ® ISO “DOOM SCL BO And then, when he had the ball at his 
It must be admitted that some of the [£1 ADVANCE GUARD REAR ADM MATSUDA feet, came failure to kick it. He never 
criticisms directed against their naval staff, ee 288,400 closed with the fleeing American ships. 
including my own, fall to the ground in [4 FYRST DIVERSION ATTACK FORCE, It is a most curious story, since no more 
face of the details assembled by Mr. Field. VICE ADM. KURITA fanatical fighting man ‘ever walked a 
The division of the so-called Combined 5BB,IOCAZCL,ISDD —_—— quarterdeck. There are excuses, such 
Fleet between the Inland Sea of Japan on THIRD SECTION, VICE ADM.NISHIMURA as bad visibility, rain and heavy smoke- 
the one hand and Singapore and Lingga 286,1CA,40D screens. He thought he was chasing fast 








Roads on the other was obligatory ; there 
was not enough fuel at either end for it to 
be united. Then the plan itself had to be 
recast at the last moment. The great air 
battle over Formosa in mid-October 1944, 
of which relatively little has been heard 











in this country, crippled the Japanese air 
power. Vice- Admiral Ozawa’s “ Main 
Body,”’ from the Inland Sea, originally 
intended to act as a striking force, now 
had its réle altered to that of a lure, to 
draw the American Fleet northward, while 
the southern forces destroyed the American 
transports and wrecked the whole ex- 
pedition. The other northern force, the 
squadron under Vice- Admiral Shima, 
which had put into harbour at Amami-O- 
Shima, in the Ryukyus, after a sortie 
during the Formosan air battle, was now 
no longer needed in the north and was 
ordered to join the attack, sailing west of 
Luzon and Négros and passing through 
the Surigao Strait. 

The real striking force was that of 
Vice-Admiral Kurita, a wizened, tough and 
determined sea-dog who had spent his life 
afloat. Sailing from Lingga and fuelling 
at Brunei Bay, in Borneo, he was to pass 
through the San Bernardino Strait and 
destroy all American warships and trans- 
ports encountered. He had five battleships, 
two of them, Yamato and Musashi, the 
most colossal ever built, displacing 
64,000 tons and mounting nine 18-in. guns. 
In addition, a section commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Nishimura, sailing with his 
chief as far as Brunei Bay, was to leave 
him there and pass through the Surigao 
Strait ; but no real co-ordination between 
Nishimura and Shima seems to have been 
arranged. The plan was complex and 
difficult, Planning was hasty in view of 
the alterations in the scheme, Air support 
was even worse than expected. The whole 
thing was a desperate gamble, and on top 
of that one admiral made an appalling 








fleet carriers, whereas, in fact, they were 
painfully slow escort carriers, and this 
misunderstanding influenced his actions. 
It certainly created the belief that the 
enemy had escaped, when, in fact, his 
cruisers were within five miles of the 
American carriers, and this caused him 
to break off the action and then turn 
north to engage an imaginary force re- 
ported off North-Eastern Samar. ‘ Main- 
tenance of the objective” is a sound 
principle, and he had proved its worth 
himself by getting through the San 
Bernardino Strait when he did not seem 
to have a chance in a hundred. _ Now 
he neglected it and lost his chance. The 
weakness of the Japanese system of com- 
munications is revealed by the fact that 
though in this battle the air forces began 
their celebrated Kamikaze “ suicide’’ 
attacks, and though Kurita himself saw 
smoke go up, he heard nothing about 
them. This fact is mentioned rather as 
an illustration than for its importance, 
but there were other failures of the same 
sort, revealing technical weaknesses. The 
complete and hopeless failure was, how- 
ever, in air support. The losses _over 
Formosa ten days earlier made the failure 
of the Shé operation almost certain, but 
it might well have failed even if they had 
not occurred, so weak were the Japanese 
in trained pilots. 

Perhaps in trying to bring out every 
point of interest, which has cost me 
considerable labour, I have in this 
article missed much of the drama of the 
story. Let us try, for example, to realise 
what the commanders of the American 
Third and Seventh Fleets felt when 
they heard that the giant battleships 
of Kurita were emerging from the San 
Bernardino Strait. They must have 
foreseen a great American disaster, and 
that if it came, it would be largely due 
to their having been tricked. It is even 








mistake. With all that, the astonishing 
thing is how near the venture came to 
success. Ozawa did draw off the American 
Third Fleet. Kurita did sail through the 
San Bernardino Strait and get within 
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THE FIVE-DAY BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF, AT THE END OF WHICH THE JAPANESE NAVY, AS A 
NAVY, HAD CEASED TO EXIST: A MAP SHOWING HOW THE JAPANESE NAVAL FORCES APPROACHED 
THE AREA WHERE THEY MET, AND WERE DECISIVELY DEFEATED BY, 


In the article on this page, Captain Falls discusses a book by Mr. 
Japanese view of the battle for Leyte Gulf—that d 





striking reach of soft targets. 
did get through the Surigao Strait and 
Shima at least got into it. But the result 
was the effective destruction of the 
Japanese Navy. 

Let us take Ozawa first. He proceeded 
southward undetected, determined, if he 
did not succeed in drawing the enemy 
northward, to push on down to the level of Samar, even 
though this was likely to entail destruction. Receiving 
an ambiguous message that Kurita was retiring, he turned 
back, but, as soon as the situation became clear, once more 
headed south, and this particular turn seems to have saved 
him from destruction, accidental as it was. He was thus 
extremely lucky, but by skill and daring he carried through 
his mission with full success. The American Third Fleet was 
drawn off and Kurita sailed unmolested—after the deadly 





* The Japanese at Leyte Gulf: The Shé Operation.” By James 
A. Field, Jr. Princeton University Press (London : Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege ; 148.) 


Nishimura was itted ti 


destroyers ; and many other shi 
in the subsequent confusion 
and naval forces. By mid-January | 


icidal attack against the 
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The verdict on Nishimura must be unfavourable, and 
one of Mr. Field's informants remarked to him that he con- 
sidered the Admiral fortunate not to have returned to Japan. 
His timing was incredibly bad. It had already become a 
principle of naval war in the Pacific that the run-in to an 
objective should be made at top speed from the point 
regarded as the limit of the range of hostile air reconnaissance. 
Here was a case where that could be estimated exceptionally 
well, since the Americans were all east of the Philippines. 
Yet Nishimura advanced beyond that point six hours before 
there was any need to, was discovered by American carrier- 
based aircraft which need not have seen him, and then— 
presumably to kill time—dawdled through the Mindanao 


THE U.S. NAVY. 


w+ A. Field, Jr., which gives the 

ate enterprise in which the whole naval 

= Us. beachhead at Leyte and utterly defeated. 

the Japanese lost four aircraft-carriers, three battleships, six heavy cruisers, four light cruisers 
were damaged. fy - , wats tho Jepenene Piast Sed enced 00 antes and 

Ht nog ips became an easy prey to U.S. air 

the Japanese had lost one battleship, two large aircraft-carriers, one 

carrier, three cruisers and twenty-one destroyers. The key to the above map shows 

ship-type designations : BB, battleship ; CV, aircraft-carrier ; CA, heavy cruiser; CL, light cruiser ; DD, 

Map reproduced from “The Japanese at ie Gulf” ; 
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destroyer. 
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said that there.are now signs in America 
of a naval controversy on the lines of 
that fought between the partisans of 
Jellicoe and Beatty here after the First 
World War. Those considerations are” 
outside the subject of the book, because 
it deals only with the Japanese side and 
should perhaps, therefore, be kept out 
of the article. And yet they are worth 
inserting because they pay so strong 
a tribute to the Shd operation. And 
the book itself is particularly  in- 
teresting in that it reveals a streak of 
genius in the Shé operation, despite its fantastic risks 
and its errors and weaknesses in performance. It ended 
by destroying the Japanese Navy. Yet, as the planner 
and Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Toyada, remarked 
philosophically, if the Philippines were lost the Fleet 
was ruined, anyhow. If it retreated north it would be 
without. fuel; if it retreated south it would not receive 
ammunition. It was in this spirit that he sent the message : 
““ Advance counting on Divine Assistance.” He explained 
that he knew it would be read rather differently and taken 
to mean that the advance was to continue, even though 
the Fleet should be completely lost. I end by repeating 
that they are an odd people. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT ASKING CONGRESS TO ACCEPT CONSCRIPTION. 
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“WE MUST EARN THE PEACE WE SEEK’’: MR. TRUMAN MAKING HIS GREAT SPEECH IN WASHINGTON ON MARCH 17. 


“| am here to-day to report to you on the critical nature of the situation in Europe world. He recommended speedy action on the European Recovery Programme, Universal 
and to recommend action for your consideration,” were the grave words with which Military Training and temporary legislation for Selective Service. The speech was, 
Mr. Truman, President of the United States, opened his speech to a joint session of on the whole, well received, though the prospect of such unpopular measures as con- 


| 
Congress on March 17. In his review of the troubled European scene he stressed | scription and universal military training in an election year provoked a measure of 
| 
| 
| 


-- @ 


America's desire to preserve peace, but said, “We must be prepared to pay the price gloom. Our photograph shows the President speaking with, behind him, Senator 
of peace, or assuredly we shall pay the price of war.” He referred to Soviet Russia's Vandenberg and Speaker of the House of Representatives Joseph Martin (right). On 
obstructionist policy and her ruthless methods in Europe, and called on the United March 18 Mr. Forrestal, the Secretary of Defence, described to the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee the extra demands on the forces which Mr. Truman's policy would require. 


States to accept the responsibility to act according to her power for good in the 
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INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY IN GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW: H.R.H. 
PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL A. P. TELFER-SMOLLETT, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., AND (RIGHT) 
DANCING WITH MAJOR PATRICK TELFER-SMOLLETT, SON OF THE GENERAL, AT A CIVIC RECEPTION AND BALL. 


PRINCESS MARGARET, 
COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE H.LI., VISITS 
GLASGOW, 
PARENT CITY OF 
THE REGIMENT. 


RINCESS MARGARET 

arrived in Glasgow on the 
morning of March 16, in order 
to accept the Freedom of the 
City on behalf of The Highland 
Light Infantry (The City of Glas- 
gow Regiment), of which she is 
Colonel-in-Chief. Slight indis- 
position prevented her from 
visiting the Art Gallery in the 
morning, but she had fully 
recovered by the afternoon, and 
was able to fulfil her other engage- 
ments. An enthusiastic crowd of 
some 30,000 people welcomed her 
in George Square for the cere- 
mony of receiving the Freedom 
of Glasgow. In her admirably 
delivered speech (which was 
broadcast to Palestine, where the 
Ist Battalion, The Highland Light 
Infantry is serving) she said it 
was fitting that the final parade 
of the 2nd Battalion should be to 
receive the freedom of its parent 
city; and expressed her regret 
that the Battalion is being dis- 
banded. In the evening, she 
visited the H.L.1l. Club and 

attended a civic reception. 








ARRIVING IN GEORGE SQUARE TO RECEIVE THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY ON BEHALF OF THE H.L.I.: 
PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW AND MAJOR-GENERAL TELFER-SMOLLETT. 


\ age 


ACCEPTING THE CASKET CONTAINING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY FROM THE DELIVERING A SPEECH, WHICH WAS BROADCAST TO PALESTINE, WHERE THE IST BATTALION, THE 
LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW, SIR HECTOR MCNEILL : H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY IS SERVING: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH THE LORD PROVOST. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THEIR TIDEWAY TRAINING: THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
CREW, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE A FORTNIGHT BEFORE THE BOAT 
RACE AND DURING THE PERIOD OF THEIR FIRST FULL TRIAL. 


THE OXFORD BOAT RACE CREW WITH THEIR TRAINER : (STANDING, L. TO R.) G. C. FISK (BOW), (GEELONG, AUSTRALIA, 

AND ORIEL) ; A. D. ROWE (3), (ETON AND TRINITY) ; MR. PETER HAIG-THOMAS (COACH) ; J. R. GLEAVE (2), (UPPING- 

HAM AND MAGDALEN); W. W. WOODWARD (4), (SHORE SCHOOL, AUSTRALIA, AND B.N.C.): (SEATED, L. TO R.) 

R. L. ARUNDEL (6), (MARLBOROUGH AND MERTON); P. N. BRODIE, PRESIDENT (7), (OUNDLE AND ORIEL) ; 

A. J. BR. PURSSELL (STROKE), (OUNDLE AND ORIEL) ; BR. A. NORL (5), (OUNDLE AND CHRIST CHURCH) ; (OW GROUND) 
R. G. B. FAULKNER (COX), (RADLEY AND TRINITY). 


Above we show the crews, at the date of writing, who had been picked to row in 
the ninety-eighth University Boat Race to-day, March 27. Cambridge were the first 
to reach the tideway and rowed their first full trial on March 10. They were some- 
what uneven and had possibly not settled down to the livelier water. Their time 
was 19 mins. 49 secs. Oxford's first full trial was rowed on March 12, and their 
time was 19 mins. 39 secs., ten seconds better than that of Cambridge. At this 
stage of training, Oxford were the more impressive crew, but it was expected that 


CREWS FOR 
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THE NINETY-EIGHTH 


BOAT RACE. 


SHOOTING HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE DURING TRAINING: A FINE ACTION PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE CREW, WHO REACHED THE TIDEWAY BEFORE OXFORD AND ROWED 
THEIR FIRST FULL TRIAL ON MARCH 10, 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE CREW : (STANDING, L. TO R.) M. C. LAPAGE (7), (MONKTON COMBE AND SELWYN) ; 

zr. A. P. BIRCHER (6), (RADLEY AND CuRisT’Ss); A. B. Cc. HARRISON (5), (GEELONG, AUSTRALIA, AND TRINITY) ; 

P. A. DE GILES (3), (WELLINGTON AND QUEEN'S) ; (SEATED, L. TO RB.) A. F. MELLOWS (sow), (MONKTON COMBE AND 

CLARE) ; D. J. C, MEYRICK (2), (ETON AND TRINITY HALL) ; G. C. RICHARDSON, PRESIDENT (4), (WINCHESTER AND 

MAGDALENE) ; C. B. R. BARTON (STROKE), (ST. COLUMBA’'S, EIRE, AND JESUS) : (ON GROUND) K. T. LINDSAY (cox), 
(LIVERPOOL COLLEGE AND JESUS). 


on the great day the crews were likely to be pretty evenly matched. Each crew 
had three members who rowed in last year's race: Brodie, Purssell and Gleave for 
Oxford; Richardson, Mellows and Meyrick for Cambridge. Of the schools of the two 
crews (including the coxswains), Oundle were best represented, with three, all in the 
Oxford boat; Eton, Radley, Monkton Combe and Geelong, Australia, were runners-up 
with two each. Australia had, all told, three representatives in the two crews, Shore 
School, Sydney, supplying the third. Eire was also represented. 
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THE FIRST FENCE AT THIS YEAR'S GRAND NATIONAL, THE FIRST TO BE WON BY A MARE SINCE i902. IN THE FOREGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE WINNER, SHEILA 
RIDDEN BY LORD MILDMAY, WHO DESPITE INJURIES, RODE A GALLANT RACE FOR THIRD PLACE. (BOTTOM RIGHT PICTURE.) A MARE WINS THE GR 


RIGHT FOREGROUND 1S CROMWELL, 
OF SHEILA’S COTTAGE: A MARE WINS THE GRAND NATIONAL FOR THE FIRS 


THE 50-1 VICTORY 
For the first time in nearly fifty years the Grand National was won by a horse was left. Early running was made by Lough Conn and Cloncarrig. out a 
mare, when on March 20, before one of the largest crowds ever seen at Silver Fame, the favourite, came to grief at the Canal Turn in the first circuit, the | 
Aintree, Sheila's Cottage won in a thrilling finish from First of the Dandies by and when the horses passed the grand stand for the first time there were First 
a length. In excellent conditions and visibility, with a bright spring sun twenty-four left in, with First of the Dandies in the lead, a position he re- on to 
shining, forty-three horses got away to an excellent start, in which only one tained until the run-in. Prince Regent, who had been high in the betting, fell Zahia 


(TOP PICTURE.) 





INNER, SHEILA’'S COTTAGE (22), WITH A. P. THOMPSON UP, LED BY THE SECOND, FIRST OF THE DANDIES (25), RIDDEN BY J. BROGAN. (BOTTOM LEFT PICTURE.) BRICETT FALLS. 
WINS THE GRAND NATIONAL FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1902: SHEILA’S COTTAGE BEATING FIRST OF THE DANDIES BY A LENGTH, FOR FIRST PLACE IN A THRILLING FINISH. 


HE FIRST TIME SINCE 1902, BEFORE A RECORD CROWD IN MAGNIFICENT SPRING WEATHER. 


out at Becher's about this time, and when Valentine's Brook was reached for point Zahia rode off the course, First of the Dandies was ahead. with only the 
the last time there seemed to be only about eight with a chance, with straight to go, when Sheila's Cottage made a terrific finish, to win by a length, 
First of the Dandies, Sheila's Cottage and Zahia prominent; and as they came with First of the Dandies second, and Cromwell third, six lengths behind. The 
on to the'‘racecourse for the last time, First of the Dandies \ed, challenged by winner, which started at 50-1, is owned by Mr. J. Procter, and trained in 
Zahia and followed by Sheila's Cottage, Cromwell and Happy Home. At this Yorkshire by Neville Crump, being ridden by the Irishman A. P Thompson. 
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PRESERVED FOR POSTERITY: THE WAR 
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SCENE OF HISTORIC COUNSELS, NOW PRESERVED FOR POSTERITY: THE WAR CABINET UNDER- 


GROUND MAP ROOM, LORD ISMAY, WARTIME CABINET MILITARY ADVISER, WITH 


POINTER. 
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H.Q. 


LONDON NEWS 


CABINET’S UNDERGROUND 


VISITED BY THE KING, GENERAL EISENHOWER AND GENERAL 
SMUTS FOR THE LATEST NEWS OF THE WAR: THE MAP ROOM 
IN THE WAR CABINET’S BOMB-PROOF UNDERGROUND H.Q. 





WHERE MOST OF MR. CHURCHILL'S GREAT WARTIME SPEECHES WERE BROADCAST : BRITAIN’S 
GREAT WAR LEADER'S COMBINED BEDROOM AND OFFICE BELOW WHITEHA 


\s0ONQENBONAREOSAUEDNDOLGYOEUNUADERLAGLADOLVELNDRRNENLODOLSUUNRNAANARUEARORANANREEANERARRAREDEROLONGNDAUNDEDIAQUNNEQ ENG 


It was recently announced in the House of Commons that the principal rooms of the 
War Cabinet's secret headquarters beneath Whitehall were to be preserved as they 
were in wartime. For security reasons, and owing to their inevitable unsuitability 
for mass visitation, they will not, however, be open to the public. In our issue of 
November 10, 1945, we published numerous photographs of this underground council 
chamber. Here we give further pictures, taken during a recent conducted tour of 


oyemananennene 
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(ABOvVE.) 
C.W.R.—THE CABINET WAR ‘ th “ue 
ROOM ; THE SCENE OF GREAT van nbUAAnUMRUMROEUMRERUNAAEUNEEULAROIRRLUUMREVORREUNAENNONEEANEUNOREONAROAAUENAONEVUAREENALEAARROLEEOMAREOMAEUURRROUAREEUMAELOUARONRALMARNN 
DECISIONS AND THE CENTRE 

OF THE WAR CABINET’S UNDER- 
GROUND H.Q., 50 FT. BELOW 
THE PRESENT CABINET 

OFFICES. 


yo 9 NNDALNAARDGAUARRALANBONANEDEDROALONLOQLOLEGNNLEQNE 


THE MEANS BY WHICH THE WAR CABINET’S DECISIONS WERE \ 

FIRST IMPLEMENTED: TELEPHONES OF THE CHIEFS OF 

STAFFS, IN THE WAR CABINET OFFICES BELOW WHITEHALL. ¢ 
Sti 


SOUNOUNUAAOAEAUNUELLAGLELEAEOQUDGOUEOUAUROLOUAULYNORALELAANAOOLDAUNANRKLLNSLAUEODARENLAMARGALOALLANDITNS 


sean 


WHERE MR. CHURCHILL WAS 
UNDERGROUND SECURITY OF HIS WARTIME HEADQUA 


syesongnnecgnngaeunaayanness4an4nnons404QnnncegseuseyuneyMeyt AQtNe AMMMANAMQLOHDANARAARPRESERESONL 
ABLE TO ENTERTAIN THREE GUESTS TO DINNER IN THE ' 
RS: THE PRIVATE DINING-ROOM. 


Jeunes vansanacenvantenauareetbaQanevenQeen sone natgagan ss cosnnennennenssoteanes — 


the premises of Press representatives, when General Lord Ismay, the wartime Military 
Adviser to the War Cabinet and Chief of Staff to the Minister of Defence, mentioned 
the most interesting features. Although the Cabinet War Room, as being the scene of 
many of the most momentous decisions of the war, may seem most remarkable to 
the layman, Lord Ismay considered the map room “had a tremendous fascination. 
You could never pass it without popping in to see the very latest news of the war.” 
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REVERBERATIONS OF WAR IN BERLIN. FACETS OF THE FIGHTING IN GREECE. 


Although it is inevitable that guerillas in the mountainous country of Greece must 
prove difficult to control and almost impossible to eradicate, events in the Greek 
Army of recent weeks have given grounds for greater optimism. The vigorous person- 
ality of General Van Fleet, the new Chief of the United States Military Mission to 
Greece, has begun to make itself felt, and the Greek population in general have taken 
comfort from the fact that American prestige is even more than previously com- 
mitted in the country. The British Military Mission continues to supervise training 
in the Greek Army; but the U.S. Army is not only providing equipment and stores 
but is also advising on operations and a number of American officers have been 
attached to active units as liaison officers. The Greeks have unified their command 
under their Chief of Staff, a reform which should bring considerable improvement. 


SHOWING THE SMALL AMOUNT OF DAMAGE CAUSED BY A PREVIOUS EXPLOSION : 
A GERMAN FLAK TOWER IN THE FRENCH SECTOR OF BERLIN. 


A SIGN OF U.S. INTEREST IN GREECE: IN ACTION AGAINST THE COMMUNIST GUERILLAS 
AN AMERICAN MAJOR, ACTING AS OF ‘“‘GENERAL MARKOS”’: GREEK ARMOURED 
‘* ADVISER " TO GREEK TROOPS DURING CARS SEEN DURING RECENT OPERATIONS IN N.-W. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST THE GUERILLAS. REGIONS NEAR ALBANIA AND YUGOSLAVIA. 


SHROUDED IN DUST AND SMOKE AS 50 TONS OF DYNAMITE ARE DETONATED : 
FLAK TOWER RECENTLY DESTROYED BY THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES IN BERLIN. 


LIBERATED FROM THE GUERILLAS: VILLAGERS OF DELVINAKI, ABOUT TEN MILES FROM 
THE ALBANIAN BORDER AND PLANNED AS AN H.Q. BY THE GUERILLA “GENERAL MARKOS.” 


A GIGANTIC MOUND OF CONCRETE AND STONE, WITH ONE TOWER STILL STANDING: 
THE FLAK TOWER AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF 50 TONS OF DYNAMITE. 


The first attempt to blow up this German flak tower and air-raid shelter in the 
French sector of Berlin met with little success, but in the second attempt 50 tons 
of dynamite were detonated and the immensely strong building was reduced to a 
gigantic mound of concrete and stone. In our issue of February 7 we pub- 
lished a photograph of a flak tower in Vienna which has been converted into an 
hotel and has helped to relieve the shortage of accommodation for visitors. 
Doubtless the Berlin flak towers could have been used to relieve the desperate 
housing shortage in that city, but the authorities obviously decided that as potential 
strong-points for resistance groups they represented too great a threat to the REPAIRING THE DAMAGE OF GUERILLA WAR: MEN AND WOMEN OF DELVINAKI, RECENTLY 
occupying Powers and, therefore, must be destroyed. LIBERATED BY THE GREEK TROOPS, ASSISTING IN RE-MAKING A DESTROYED ROAD. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: CAMERA SIDELIGHTS ON RECENT HAPPENINGS. 
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AFTER BE ; SUBMERGED FOR NEARLY FIVE WEEKS IN ARCTIC WATERS: H.M.S. 
AMBUSH, AT PORT EDGAR, ON HER RET IRN FROM HER RECENT EXPERIMENTAL CRUISE. 
After weather which her commander (Lieut. A. G. Davies, R.N.) described as the worst in his 
—_— — rid: de nad al a Eos tes i” Gee sr THE END OF A CHAPTER IN BRITISH ARMY HISTORY: THE IST BATTALION, THE SOMERSET LIGHT 
Was force °o e@ Suriace for sa H se © ice-pack. 4 % . cies 
, , INFANTRY, THE LAST BRITISH TROOPS TO LEAVE INDIA, ARRIVING AT LIVERPOOL. 


MRSS CERT NS; «223 Ty NNT et? ney ae Ses In our issue of March 13 we described the ceremonies which accompanied the departure of 
2 the last British troops to leave India, the Ist Bn., The Somerset Light Infantry. On 
March 17 they reached Liverpool in the Empress of Australia and were accorded a civic welcome. 


> ’ / THE GREATEST TROPHIES OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, PHOTOGRAPHED TOGETHER, 


a Se IT IS STATED, FOR THE FIRST TIME: (L. TO R.) THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP, 


WHERE MRS. ROOSEVELT HAS AGREED TO UNVEIL THE STATUE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT THE INTERNATIONAL CUP AND THE AMATEUR CUP. 
ON APRIL 12: THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL, AS IT TAKES SHAPE IN GROSVENOR SQUARE: 
In our photograph of Grosvenor Square, where preparations are already far advanced for the unveiling 


of the Roosevelt Memoria! on the third anniversary of the President's death, in the foreground can be 
seen the shrouded plinth, flanked by two ornamental fountains. 


A SUGGESTED LAY-OUT FOR THE GIANT BRISTOL BRABAZON AIR-LINER SHOWN IN A “MEET SOUTH AFRICA’: THE HIGH COMMISSIONER, MR, LEIF EGELAND (CENTRE) INTRO- 

15-FT.-LONG SCALE MODEL, WITH (LEFT) THE DESIGNER, MR, RICHARD LONSDALE-HANDS., DUCES THE MAYOR AND MAYORESS OF WESTMINSTER TO A DIORAMA AT THE EXHIBITION. 

The scale model which we show was to be submitted for the approval of B.O.A.C. and the Bristol The “ Meet South Africa” Exhibition was opened at the Academy Cinema, Oxford Street, on March 15 

Aeroplane Company in the latter part of this month. A feature of the an which can be seen, by Mr. P. C. Gordon Walker, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Commonwealth Relations. A message 
is a 32-seat rear cabin fitted with a cinema screen. The centre cabin also has 32 seats. from General Smuts was read by South Africa's High Commissioner in London, Mr. Leif Egeland. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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Hungarian Minister in London, has resigned after 
returning from a visit to Budapest. It is under- 
; stood that as a member of the Hungarian Social 
' 
\ 


Democratic Party he could not agree with its 
attitude to the Communists. Mr. Bede, who was 
made Minister in October last, was the first 

Hungarian Minister to Britain since 1940, 


sousuuuanannengoences tl” 


\ 


cama = orencime memset THE EUROPEAN AID BILL "PASSED BY “THE UNITED STATES SENATE : 

THE 8B.M.A. DECISION NOT TO ENTER THE NEW : Ps \ B pa ota ones ras napa var Bill whi \ 
: , ; y an overwhelming majority o! ©) e Uni tates ate the Bill which 
HEALTH SERVICE UNLESS CHANGES ARE MADE : DR. GUY s. authorises the expenditure of £1,325,000,000 in the first year of aid to Europe. Our photo- \ 

DAIN SPEAKING AT THE MEETING. Re graph shows (I. to r.) Senator Tom Connally, Mr. e C. Marshall, Secretary of State ; 

Nearly 400 doctors from all over Britain attended a special meeting | ROFESSOR NIKOLA DOLAPCHIEV. \ and Senator Arthur Vandenberg, the Republican foreign policy leader in the Senate, to whom 
of the British Medical Association in London on March 17 when they } | Bulgarian Minister in London, has resigned. He } \ tribute was paid to the way in which he had steered the Bill. \ 
decided unanimously not to enter the new health service on July 5 a ~¥~ ; ‘te pln poe tga me Mea aS ERR ERE REESE SMOLIN TAS TREE Re LEST LED 
unless substantial changes are made in the health services Acts. || St@ 4 By le te cc M and in Fin- 
Lord Horder addressed the meeting ; and Dr. H. Guy Dain, chair- land, had aay shown him the impossibility of 
man of the B.M.A., in moving the resolution, was greeted with his task in London—that of contributing towards 


applause = fy Teg ot ——— aace, ee aan t the establishment of better relations between 
; A \ Britain and Bulgaria. 
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OF THE CORONATION OF POPE PIUS XII: 
IN THE VATICAN. 


etveverewoervornnnverevenveertvermaeeevertyevunen etrteepereatevvererurreerreteeweervsrwvrv Teer abe yrvent Tn EnOVAC eee ere TEARVTRUTEDUHRRARRUERUONETEENE AHORA 
H.M. THE QUEEN TOURING THE QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL, GATESHEAD, AFTER OFFICIAL Y OPENING 1 \ THE NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
THE BUILDING. WITH THE QUEEN IS THE MAYOR OF GATESHEAD, ALDERMAN F. L. BURROW. } | aca ekhc an i tinea 
The Queen arrived at Newcastle-on-Tyne by train on March 18 to fulfil a series of engagements on Tyneside, which : a aes , ee ay oe 
included opening of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital at Sheriff Hill, Gateshead. It was unofficially opened in 1944 | oe a Hag Bw — yon Rage Fe ge i ‘Pontifical Mass in the 
and the building is still incomplete. Her Majesty made a 10-mile Circular tour by car of the i half of Ly | a Chapel. The Pope, Pius XII. (Eugenio Pacelli), was born in Rome in 1876; 
city, and visited the Woodland © $ Bey Maeny, Oe hen Stem 0 cr Cid Ladies, —_ was Nuncio in Munich, 1917-25 ; created a Cardinal, 1929; Papal Secretary of State, 
clubs. Her Majesty sotuenes ¢ to London by train on me same evening. + | 1990-39; and elected ‘Supreme Pontiff, as ayy “+. XI. March 2, 1939, 


f “aA VERY SUCCESSFUL ATTACK AND BRILLIANTLY TIMED * THE SCENE IN THE 
HAMILTON (ON GANGWAY) GREETING LIEUT. A. G. DAVIES, HER COMMANDER. i CONTROL-ROOM DURING THE PLOTTING OF THE FLEET “ BATTLE " IN THE CHANNEL. 

ree-da urricane under-sea endurance test in the Arctic, ! The bi it exercise of its kind since the war took place on March 16, when shore-based naval aircraft 
— ae a ~ da, d = yw Edges Firth of Forth, on March 18. The crew of seven from Culdrose, Cornwall, made a mock attack on units of the Home Fleet in the lish Channel. The 
ao and fifty-eight men gained an average of 10 Ibs. in Ly * during the cruise. They had special food, attack, which was “ very successful,"’ was followed in the plotting-room at the Royal Naval Air Station, 
including 200 dozen eggs, 400 Ibs. of fresh chicken, pork, becon and fruit-juice. Another , Culdrose, by many senior officers, including Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, Cc. -inC., Home Fleet, 
EMAL E -T 14 : who can be seen in our "_Dhotagraph (centre, right). 


THE END OF AMBUSH’S ENDURANCE TEST: ADMIRAL SIR F. H. G. DALRYMPLE- 
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SPRING WOODLANDS. 


VEN by the end of March the trees have put forth no foliage, and the aspect of the 
woodlands has not changed since last augfumn. But day by day the earth, warmed 
by the heightening sun, encourages perennial herbs to unfold fresh leaves, and the hardiest 
of them are already in flower. The anemone, the violet, and the vernal woodrush bloom 
under the oaks, and in the ditches, among the broad leaves of wild arum, are coltsfoot, 
celandine and dogs’ mercury. ‘7 
Anemone flowers appear before their foliage-leaves have 
expanded—for the triple ruff of green below each flower 
is not regarded by botanists as true foliage. The leaves 
push up through the earth as the flowers open and spread 
into a green carpet which later hides the clusters of seeds. 
Flowering before the leaves appear is even more marked 
n the coltsfoot, whose heads of yellow florets are raised 
on thick stems which bear brown scales but are devoid of 
foliage. By the time the broad leaves are unrolling, each 
head has been transformed into a frail sphere of down. 
We are so accustomed to the normal habit of plants, which 
is to produce flowers at the ends of leafy shoots, that those 
which flower before the leaves of the year have appeared 
have the attraction of novelty. Annual plants have no 
choice ; they must make their vegetative growth before 
they can flower. A perennial, however, may defer the 
onset of flowering until after its winter rest, resuming 
active growth in spring where it left off in autumn. Most 
plants which flower at the beginning of the season of 
growth form the rudiments of their flowers during the 
preceding summer or autumn, the minute embryonic 
flowers lying hidden in the buds all winter. Thus the 
scales of a bluebell bulb enclose a minute spike of flower for 
months before the leaves appear above ground, only then 
to be followed by the deep-blue flowers. Many fruit trees 
form their blossom-buds eleven months before they open. 
That is to say, as the petals fall and before the young 
fruits are truly set, the buds of the following year’s 
blossom are being built up. The importance of these facts 
to the fruit-grower can be realised, for, if he wishes to 
augment his fruit crop by increasing the amount of blossom, 
he must set to work two summers before he picks the fruit. 
The habit of flowering before the leaves unfold has its 
biological advantages. In this country the habit is chiefly 
of benefit to woodland plants, which are enabled by it to 
flower before the leaf-canopy of the trees and undergrowth 
overwhelms them. It is for this reason that so many of 
our earliest flowers are woodland plants. The primrose, 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


MUST confess to what is no doubt a weakness for the “ historical ” novel ; and when 
the past emerges as a kind of ghost-story, I am even more fascinated. Therefore, 
Edith Pargeter’s “ By Firelight ’’ (Heinemann; 10s. 6d.) ought to have been just my cup 
of tea. The fascination is there, the handling is brilliant—but the design is not so good. 
Claire, the ghost-seer, is an image of cold success. She has done the “ proper things ”’ all 
her life ; she has married ‘‘ happily,’’ brought up her one 
child with care, secured 2 choice if limited public for her 
books. And what does it amount to? The books are 
nothing, Stephen is nothing to her, and their daughter 
she doesn’t like. On being left a widow, rather young, 
she resolves to give herself a last chance: to flee into the 
deepest silence she can find, in the hope that something 
will come and fill up her inner vacuum. 

Her choice is Sunderne, a forgotten village in the 
Midlands, with a dark, archaic; incurious population. 
And there she finds her way to Long Coppice—forgotten 
even by Sunderne, at the end of its winding lane, beside 
a lush triangular grass plot, bald in the middle, and the 
ruins of an ancient schoolhouse. In the overgrown herb- 
garden of Long Coppice, silence is absolute. Solitude is 
less complete, for the recent owner and his nephew both 
fall in love with her. But Claire can hardly feel they 
exist. Something has actually “ come in,” and occupied 
her whole being. 

At first she got it wrong ; she had a sense of fire—and 
wrote an almost automatic poem about Spanish martyrdom. 
But no, it didn’t happen in Spain. Nor was it martyrdom— 
it was on the bald patch at her very door. And the victim 
lived in this house; he was the schoolmaster, Salathiel 
Drury, condemned in 1636 for murdering his patron by 
witchcraft—for “ petty treason.” A horrible story: to 
Claire, a great, transfiguring experience. Day after day 
it flows from her pen, without an effort, with entire 
assurance, in the style of that bygone age. Salathiel was 
a hater of mankind and life, savage-tongued, and with 
a savage, ruthless integrity. His demure maid servant 
had been his mistress; but that was over from the day 
he brought home a young ward. And when Mary tried 
to come between him and Elizabeth, he turned her out of 
the house. So she informed against him, with consummate 
art. He was found guilty of witchcraft, deserted even by 
Elizabeth, and burnt in circumstances of peculiar atrocity. 

The pastiche is excellent, though one may at times be 
conscious of unreality, and though one may not altogether 
like misanthropic heroes with hearts of gold. But the 














the wood anemone, and the bluebell in particular are so 
abundant as to give a spring character to the woods 
which botanists know as the vernal aspect of deciduous 
woodland, Later, the leaves of the trees cast deep shade, 
and bracken may choke the ground, until the woods can 


HAZEL IN FULL BLOOM WHILE. THE GRASS BENEATH IS WHITE WITH HOAR 


FROST : 


THE CATKINS APPEAR BEFORE THE LEAVES AND THE WIND-BORNE 


POLLEN CAN THEREFORE MOVE FREELY THROUGH THE BRANCHES TO REACH 


THE STIGMAS OF THE BUD-LIKE YOUNG HAZEL NUTS. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


present day—Claire’s identity with Salathiel, her con- 
suming passion for him, her frustration by the passions 
of men alive—these are not so much a frame or climax 
as an intrusion, ending in a series of question-marks. 

‘* The Desolate Market,’’ by John Cousins (Cape ; 9s.), 





scarcely be recognised as the same open and flowery 
glades that we know in spring. 

Woodland flowers of another type which open before 
their leaves, though for rather a different reason, are the 
catkins of trees, which are wind-pollinated. Some hazel 
catkins opened in January and the alders were not long 
in following. Though the oaks have not yet flowered, 
they will be green with their male catkins before their 
foliage is expanded. As the catkins of these, and other, 
trees lengthen and their scales part, the yellow pollen is 
shed and floats freely in the air. No leaves hinder the 
circulation of the wind which carries this dust to the 
bud-like female catkins of the hazel, the fresh green 
female cones of the alder, or the convoluted stigmas of 
the aspen. Catkin-bearing trees, as a class, flower before 
their leaves expand so that the air may move freely 
through their bare branches. On the other hand, the 
largest group of wind-pollinated plants, the grasses, 
flower in summer when they are in full leaf. Their 
inflorescences, however, are raised on long stalks, high 
above the level expanse of herbage, so that the 
bréezes may blow unchecked among their flowers even 
when their foliage is densest. 

The seemingly frail flowers of the primrose 
have been favourites of the poets for whom they 
have symbolised the hopelessness of human 
endeavour in the face of a cruel external world, 
“Pale primroses that die unmarried’’ and 
* fairest flower no sooner blown than blasted,” 
are but two examples taken from Shakespeare 
and Milton. The poets need not have been so 
pessimistic, for, in fact, the primrose is a par- 
ticularly efficient flower. The function of a 
flower is to ensure the fertilisation of the ovules 
so that seeds will be set and the reproduction of 
the plant assured. It is an advantage to the 
plant if fertilisation can be effected by pollen 
from another plant, and the efficiency of a flower 
may be judged by. the certainty with which 
cross-pollination is brought about. Like other 
flowers, the primrose attracts insects by its 
coloured petals and offers them nectar, which 
they suck from the base of the deep corolla tube, 
While the insects sip the nectar, their mouth- 
parts become dusted with pollen, which is thus 
removed to come into contact with the stigma of 
the next flower visited. So far, this account 
might fit a large number of flowers, but the 
peculiarity of the primrose lies in the fact that 


FLOWERS : 








two kinds of primrose plants exist, growing side = SPRINGTIME IN THE WOODLANDS : PRIMROSES AND WOOD ANEMONES FLOWERING IN A COPPICE OF HAZEL. 
MANY WOODLAND HERBS BLOOM IN EARLY SPRING BEFORE THE FOLIAGE OF THE TREES AND UNDERGROWTH 
OVERWHELMS THEM. [Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 


by side, and alike in all respects except that they 
bear flowers in which the positions of the stamens 
and the stigma have been interchanged, These types have long been known to gardeners, who 
give them the names “ pin-eyed " and “ thrum-eyed "’ primroses. In the former, the stigma 
lies at the mouth of the corolla tube, the stamens being half-way down towards the nectary. 
The thrum-eyed plants bear flowers with the stamens inserted around the mouth of the 
corolla tube and with the stigma on a much shorter style. The result of this arrangement is 
that pollen picked up by the mouth-parts of an insect from one type of flower will be in 
exactly the right position to pollinate flowers of the other type. To perfect the mechanism, 
pollen develops more quickly on a stigma of a flower of the other type, so that if both pollens 
become deposited on one stigma, cross-pollination will still be effected because the foreign 
pollen will beat the self-pollen in the race to fertilise the ovules. Dr. W. R. Puicirson, 










DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS- 
SECTIONS OF TWO PRIMROSE 
(Lert) a “ PIN- 
EYED” FLOWER WITH THE 
STIGMA AT THE LEVEL OF 
THE MOUTH OF THE COROLLA 
TUBE AND THE STAMENS 
HALF-WAY DOWN THE TUBE; 
AND (RIGHT) A “ THRUM- 
EYED” FLOWER, WITH THE 
POSITIONS OF THE STIGMA 
AND STAMENS REVERSED. 








is to some extent an old story: the story of an air crew 
forced down in the desert, and “ walking back.”’ This 
book tends to fall apart, not through an inherent flaw 
but for want of skill in narrative, while as a study of 
inner conflict it has not much grip. Bill Rowland, the 
hero of the “ walk,” is a ‘“‘ merry type,’’ gregarious and 
popular, and always in tearing spirits—or so he chooses 
to appear, and does appear, to the world at large. But 
it is a mask, a cloak of invisibility. Nobody must know 
his feelings—he resolved on that as a child. Even his 
ideal marriage is fagade ; though he adores his wife, it 
is with a sense of guilt and outlawry—for she is a pacifist. 
He cannot think of her without self-abasement. 

Now, on this desert ordeal, Bill as navigator has to 
plan the route and get them all home. He feels unequal 
to the task, and each decision brings on that sense of 
guilt, those futile self-questionings. The plan goes wrong ; 
and Bill is left alone in the desert. Still he plods on, till 
the last gasp—then sinks exhausted into salvation : into 
the protection of an Arab who has watched his whole 
course, and now comes to redeem soul and body. That 
is too precise a statement ; neither Bill’s mental 
suffering nor his—rather faint—mystical ex- 
perience is ever quite clear. He is not, in fact, 
what the author tried hard to make him, a 
solid character. Yet the result is promising, 
the bits and pieces have charm. 

“And to Dust,’’ by Caroline Rogers 
(Hammond; 8s. 6d.), may be summed up as 
a “‘ nice book,” It deals with love and marriage 
and social change among the “ Sociedad" of 
a South American republic. The first years 
of the century are still a time of large families 
and family conclaves, and of almost convent- 
segregation for the young girls. Dofia Carolina 
San Fontes de Valdivia is not a matriarch of 
the extreme type; she is reposeful and in- 
dulgent—but when her daughter Blanca utters 
two words to a young man, she takes it as a 
serious matter, calling for six months in the 
country with a maiden aunt. Blanca, from a 
sense of duty, gives up her dream, and accepts 
an “ eligible '’ wooer—who turns out badly. 
Whereas her eldest sister, Carmela, feels no 
objection to the family choice, and has a good 
life with him. By the time Carmela’s daughter 
grows up, there is much more freedom—but 
Dolores is none the happier. Not a brilliant 
tale—but wholly disarming. 

“ Death in Shallow Water,’’ by Miles Burton 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), has in its own line something 
of the same quality ; it is a comfortable kind of thriller. When Sir William Watkyn falls into 
the river and drowns, no one is much surprised ; the river was shallow, but then, Sir Walter 
was an old man with heart trouble. To the delight of his widow, he appears to have died 
intestate, Lady Watkyn does not mean to do likewise ; she promptly.sends for a solicitor, 
but before he can arrive is drowned while washing her hair. Again the verdict is accident ; 
but pow the village constable begins to take notice, and to wonder about her ladyship’s 
niece. For Hester is the only near relative, and now, presumably, will come into everything. 

But it is not so; others profit, and are suspected in turn—and shallow water 
continues fatal. Not first-rate sleuthing, nor a very likely story: but agreeable 
in a modest way. K. Joun. 
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“MARCH-PAST”’ OF MODERN ARTILLERY EQUIPMENT AT LARKHILL: SPECTATORS 


WATCHING A SELF-PROPELLED I7-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN ON A VALENTINE CHASSIS. 


THE BIGGEST PIECE OF ARTILLERY USED IN 


A HELICOPTER 


HOVERING OVER A TROOP OF SELF-PROPELLED 25-POUNDER GUNS: 
FOR THE GUNS. 


DEMONSTRATING ITS POSSIBLE USE AS AN AIR 0O.P. OR “ EYES” 


On March 16 the School of Artillery, Larkhill, arranged a demonstration for cadets 
of the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. In the morning there was a “ march- 
past’ of various types of equipment which included two versions of the 17-pounder 
anti-tank gun—towed, and self-propelled on a Valentine chassis—and the ubiquitous 
25-pounder gun-howitzer, also shown in its two forms. In the afternoon there was a 
demonstration to illustrate fire-support. Much interest was shown in the super-heavy 
240-mm. howitzer, the largest piece of artillery used in the field. Of American design, 
it supersedes the British Army's former heaviest (excluding railway guns), the 


R.A. EQUIPMENT DISPLAYED: A DEMONSTRATION WHICH INCLUDED A 


TWO VERSIONS OF THE UBIQUITOUS FIELD-GUN : 


LANDING 





ae ep 
es kel 
A TOWED 25-POUNDER GUN-HOWITZER 


WITH GUN-TOWER AND TRAILER; FOLLOWED BY THE SELF-PROPELLED SEXTON. 


IN AN AREA THE SIZE OF A LARGE DINING-TABLE: THE HELICOPTER 0.P. 


DEMONSTRATES ITS MANG@UVRABILITY TO AN AUDIENCE OF CADETS OF THE R.M.A. 


12-in. howitzer or “ Road Hog,” a weapon which “ broke down" into too many loads for 


travelling and involved a great deal of labour to put into action. This 240-mm. howitzer 
has a range of 25,250 yards. But perhaps the most popular demonstration was that 
showing the possible use of a helicopter as an Air O.P. or “ eyes" for the guns. This 
machine ranged a troop of 25-pdrs. and then hovered a few feet above the ground 
before landing in a space no bigger than a large dining-table top. Whether the use of 
a helicopter for spotting would be suicidal or not in war is debatable, but experience 
with Air O.P.s in the last war proved their value in flat country. 


“ SUPER-HEAVY "' HOWITZER AND A HELICOPTER 0O.P. 
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AN ANSWER TO IRRESPONSIBLE ELEMENTS IN GUATEMALA: BRITISH TROOPS 
LANDING AT BELIZE, WHEN DEVONSHIRE REACHED BRITISH HONDURAS. 


When it was recently thought possible that irresponsible elements in Guatemala might attempt 
an irregular invasion of British Honduras territory, the training cruiser Devonshire sailed to 


Ps oe 


pray ond ,- oy 1 began secperetons moe Weere of LA bang ee pl ae THE TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS OF THE FIRST BRITISH TROOPS EVER TO BE STATIONED 
Be ne ee ee ee ee ee a ee tiga ly BRITISH HONDURAS, WHEN MEN OF THE GLOUCESTERS WERE RECENTLY LANDED AT BELIZE. 


the arrival of the first British troops ever to be stationed in the colony. 


PRESENTED TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH BY 750 PEOPLE IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND: A SILVER MODEL CARIBOU, 
A silver model of a caribou has been presented to Princess Elizabeth 


asa oy | gift from 750 citizens of Newfoundland. The subscriptions 
for the fund were sponsored by three well-known Newfoundland news- 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ADDRESSING CONGRESS ON MARCH I7, 


papers. The official wenes gift from the Government and people WITH SENATOR VANDENBERG BEHIND HIM. A GENERAL 


of Newfoundland was a min 
the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, of Regent Street. 


WORK ON ONE OF BRITAIN’'S FEW UN-NATIONALISED COAL-MINES: THE OWNER, HIS SON 
AND A LABOURER CLEARING TRUCKS OF CLAY, DURING PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS. 
A fifty-five-year-old miner, Ebor Mullineux, and his son Joseph, are among the scanty ranks of Britain's 
private coal-owners. With the assistance of a labourer they are working coal at Ludworth Moor, Cheshire, 
and have just finished lining the road to the face with former Anderson shelters. 


coat. The model of the caribou is by VIEW OF THE SCENE APPEARS ON PAGE 347. 


LEAVING ST. MARGARET'S AFTER ATTENDING THE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE FOR MR. JAN MASARYK ON MARCH 18: THE 
SOVIET AMBASSADOR AND MME. ZAROUBIN. 


THE COAL-OWNER AND HIS MAN AT THE COAL-FACE IN A SMALL PRIVATELY-OWNED 


COAL-MINE NEAR MARPLE, 


IN CHESHIRE. 


THE PIT-HEAD IS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE, LEFT. 
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RESTORING THE BIRTHPLACE OF EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE : 
THE RE-CREATION OF ZOSER’S 5000-YEAR-OLD ‘“ ETERNAL 
DWELLING” AT SAKKARAH. 


By }.-P. LAUER, Architect of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Department at Sakkarah. 


F all the countries in which archzological research 
has been conducted, Egypt is, thanks to the 
dryness of its climate and to the particular nature of 
its soil, perhaps the most favoured. Year after year 
excavations bring to light remains of buildirfgs, reliefs, 
statues, inscribed stone, papyri, pottery, jewels and 
ornaments covering a period 
of 4000 years down to the 
beginning of the Christian 
era. It is significant that, in 
Egyptian civilisation, work 
that belongs to the remotest 
antiquity is in no way inferior 
to that of a later period; 
indeed, it may sometimes even 
be superior. In fact, a stone 
vase industry in which a re- 
markably high level of crafts- 
manship had been attained 
was found to have been in 
existence at the dawn of 
Egyptian history, though a 
marked decadence may be 
observed from the second 
dynasty onwards. Of the same 
period, an example of work 
such as the well-known carved 
slate palette (now in the Cairo 
Museum) of King Narmer, the 
first king of the First Dynasty, 
shows that art was then not 
at its beginning but fully 
developed, and the obvious 
outcome of a long pre-dynastic 
civilisation. 

The same applies to archi- 
tecture. Between 1924 and 
1930 C. M. Firth, on behalf 
of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Department, discovered at 
Sakkarah monuments erected 
between 3000 and 2900 B.C. 
for the ‘‘ Eternal Dwelling ”’ 
of Zoser-Neterkhet, the second 
king of the Third Dynasty, 


grouped round the Step 
Pyramid (his tomb). This 
was indeed a_ revelation. 


Egyptian tradition of the later 
period attributed the invention 
of hewn-stone construction to 
the divine Imhotep, minister, 
physician and architect of 
King Zoser. But could one 
have guessed that there existed 
at the beginning of the thirtieth 
century B.c. (before, in fact, 
the massive and rude architec- 
ture of the Great Pyramid 
and of the granite Temple of 
Khephren, inaccurately called 
the Temple of the Sphinx) a 
group of monuments conceived 
on so vast a scale and executed 
with such perfection, where 
delicate ornament is combined 
with purity of line? Previously 
only buildings of mud brick 
were to be seen; imagine, 
then, the overwhelming im- 
pression of so monumental a 
composition faced with dressed 
stone and in full view of the 
whole countryside of Memphis, ic. 1. 
and imagine the enormous 


prestige gained by King Zoser SHOWING, 


and Imhotep! One can now 
understand why Imhotep’s #i',0n this page. Te 
was revered for so Antiquities Department have 
are discussed 


memory 
long and why, as time passed, 
he was worshipped as a divine being, later to be 
associated by the Greeks with their own god, 
Asklepios. 

But few layers now remain to indicate the general 
scheme of this immense conception. At one point 
these layers rise to almost 15 ft. (Fig. 6), but nowhere 
does the magnificent casing of fine Tourah limestone 
reach its original height. The hand of man, not of 
time, has brought about this spoliation, for these 
monuments were used as a stone quarry. Although 
the buildings have consequently suffered much damage, 
many typical blocks of stone, left by despoilers who 
preferred rough-hewn stonework for their building 
activities, have been found lying in the vicinity, 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF THE OLDEST 
IN THE “ ETERNAL DWELLING” 
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preserved beneath the 
sand. In particular, many 
moulded blocks from 
copings or upper parts of 
the buildings have been 
happily saved, as well as 
drums and capitals of 
columns which, had they 
remained standing, would 
have suffered severe 
erosion by the action of 
sandstorms. It is thanks to this that we have been 
able, after years of research and careful study on 
the site, to publish results of these excavations 
together with drawings and models 


European museums and for archzological institutes. 
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OF KING ZOSER AT SAKKARAH, 


This restoration of the whole composition of the 
monuments can be regarded as reasonably accurate 
(Fig. 4). While these researches have been in course 
of preparation and theoretical study, practical restora- 
tion on the site itself has been accomplished. Using 
the original drums, we have reconstituted the columns 
themselves or, to employ a word which has become 
classical ever since the remarkable work done at 
Athens on the Parthenon and the Acropolis in the 
period between the wars, we have undertaken their 
“ anastylosis ; and in addition we have put back 
all the available architectural elements in their 
original positions in so far as those positions could 
be determined with certainty. 


showing the. 
. restoration of most of these buildings for various 


GREAT STONE BUILDING OF EGYPT: 

BUILT FOR A STATUE OF THE 
IN THE CENTRAL PANEL, A RELIEF OF ZOSER ENGAGED IN A RITUAL CEREMONY. 

is a monochrome reproduction, was made by Mr. J.-P. Lauer, the author of the 

buildings of the vast enclosure of the Step nea ooo which were the creation of Zoser and 

discovered between . 


30 


Because of the tapering of the columns, we have 
been successful in identifying and replacing nearly 
goo drums which we have collected in the sand, 
and in ascertaining both the dimensions of the 
columns and their proportions. Our most note- 
worthy success in reconstruction has been with 
the three fluted attached columns belonging to 
the pavilion situated near the Step Pyramid 
(Fig. 5), and with the ribbed columns of the 
entrance hall and, in particular, with the group 
of the eight columns standing in four pairs at the 
far end of this same halt (Fig. 7). Now restored to 
their original proportions, these are without doubt 
the most ancient examples of dressed-stone columns 
known in the world. 

A partial restoration has already been done to the 
facades, decorated with attached fluted columns, of 
the two buildings which have 
been called “the House 


of the South” and “the 
House of the North” 
(Figs. 2 and 3), so called 


because they stand in the 
funerary enclosure as a re- 
minder of the King’s power 
over both Regions, Upper 
and Lower Egypt. This 
symbolism is clearly marked 
on the eastern wall of the 
respective courtyards of these 
houses by small attached 
columns shaped like the em- 
blems of the two kingdoms— 
the lily of Upper Egypt in 
the House of the South and 
the papyrus of Lower Egypt 
in the House of the North. 
We have restored the papyrus 
columns to their original 
proportions (Fig. 8), as we 
had found two of their capitals 
as well as part of the drums 
and the bases which were 
still in situ. 

We have tried further 
to restore parts of the more 
characteristic walls. First, 
re-erected the panelled 
wall ornamented with a 
frieze of cobras (Fig. 10), 
forming the front of the 
chapel of the great south 
tomb built inside the core 
of the enclosing wall—possibly 
to house the royal canopic 
jars which contain the in- 
ternal of the mummi- 
fied body. In the subterranean 
chamber of this tomb we 
have replaced round one of 
the royal stele the highly 
decorative blue tiles which 
represent reed matting 
and which had been torn 
down by former plunderers 
(Fig. 1). These tiles show 
at the .back a_ perforation 
through which they were 
literally sewn to the stone 
before the plaster solidified. 
Traces of thread are often 
to be seen in remains of 
plaster which has the im- 
print of the tiles. Finally, 
the erection of the entrance 
of the enclosure wall, decided 
on in 1939, was begun during 
the war by the architect, 
Abdessalam Mohamed Hus- 
sein, but later on the work 
was interrupted. 

It has now been started 
again (Fig. 9). and we have 

ted in this wall 
several original pieces found 
on the ground, and these 
have enabled us to ascertain 
with absolute certainty its 
original appearance and dimen- 
sions. We thus restored to 
this entrance its former monu- 
mental structure which is, undoubtedly, unique. Pro- 
gress in the work of restoration, which was begun 
some twenty years ago by the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities, has now reached the point shown 
in the photograph. Little by little the characteristics 
of this architecture, strange but elegant, come to 
light under our eyes—an architecture which trans- 
lated into stone shapes, and details 
invented for |} ~‘ck construction and for wood or 
wattle buildings in pre-dynastic times. More and 
more vividly emerges the true picture of a grandiose 
conception of funerary monuments erected for the 
glory and for the cult of Horus Neterkhet by the 
genius of his minister and architect, Imhotep. 
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EGYPT’S FIRST PYRAMID: SAKKARAH RESTORATIONS AND A RECONSTRUCTION. 
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FIG. 2. BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION: THE FACADE OF THE “ HOUSE OF THE SOUTH,” ;"\ }\ 3. AFTER PARTIAL RECONSTRUCTION BY THE EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES DEPARTMENT 
( ONE OF THE BUILDINGS IN THE ENCLOSURE OF THE STEP PYRAMID, KING ZOSER’S TOMB. (SEE ALSO FIG. 2): THE “HOUSE OF THE SOUTH,” AT SAKKARAH. 
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FIG. 4. THE STEP PYRAMID OF SAKKARAH AND ERNAL DWELLING” OF THE 
THIRD DYNASTY KING, ZOSER, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST: A RECONSTRUCTION MODEL 
WHICH CAN BE CONSIDERED REASONABLY ACCURAT 
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‘ 5. STANDING AT THE FOOT OF EGYPT'S OLDEST PYRAMID: THE THREE FLUTED \ | FIG. 6. THE BEST-PRESERVED SECTION OF THE ENCLOSURE WALL, CASED IN { 
‘ PILLARS WHICH ARE CONSIDERED THE MOST NOTEWORTHY OF THE SAKKARAH RESTORATIONS. t TOURAH LIMESTONE, AS If APPEARED TO THE EXCAVATORS BEFORE RESTORATION } 
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genius of Zoser and his minister and architect, Imhotep, much as the fully-armed Athene 
sprang from the brows of Zeus. The pyramid itself has always been well known, It is not 
really a true pyramid, but a succession of decreasing mastabas or bench-shaped tombs, placed 


one on top of another ; and was the only tentative step necessary to the oo architects 
ontinued opposite. 


The Step Pyramid of Sakkarah can be claimed, with some justice, as the most interesting 
building in the world. Not only is it the first of all the pyramids and so, as far as is known, 
the earliest large stone building in the world ; but with it and its vast surrounding enclosure, 
Zosers “Eternal Dwelling,” Egyptian architecture sprang into being at one bound from the 
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. 5000-YEAR-OLD MASTERWORKS OF EGYPT’S FIRST ARCHITECT, IMHOTEP. 
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My FIG. 7. A MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE OF SCIENTIFIC RECONSTRUCTION: THE RIBBED A 1G. 8. PAPYRUS COLUMNS, RECONSTRUCTED IN THE COURT OF THE “* HOUSE \, 

COLUMNS—EIGHT IN FOUR LINKED PAIRS—-WHICH ADORN THE ENTRANCE HALL. '\ : OF THE NORTH” AT SAKKARAH AND SYMBOLISING LOWER EGYPT. \ 
M wy 
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10. DECORATED WITH A FRIEZE OF COBRAS AND ENCLOSING THE TILED A 


NICHE SHOWN IN FIG. I: THE RESTORED FACADE OF THE SOUTH TOMB CHAPEL. 4 


FIG, 9. A UNIQUE STRUCTURE OF FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO: THE SINGLE «' ’ FIG. 


ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT ENCLOSURE OF THE STEP PYRAMID, AS NOW RESTORED. A 


Continued. 

in the a of the true pyramid form. The principal topical interest of to-day, how- Antiquities Department,at the site at Sakkarah, Mr. J.-P. Lauer. The photographs 
ever, lies in the vast wailed enclosure around the pyramid which was discovered by themselves show the grace and majesty of the buildings thus reconstructed, and when we 
Mr. C. M. Firth in 1924-30, and in which the Egyptian Antiquities Department have since bear in mind that previously only buildings of mud-brick had existed, we can appreciate 
been conducting an interesting series of restorations. These are described in an article Mr. Lauer's remark : “ Imagine, then, the overwhelming impression of so monumental a 
preceding these two pages of photographs by the present architect of the Egyptian composition faced with dressed stone, and in full view of the whole countryside of Memphis." 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA.. | 
& x TY & Foe 
VILLE ET CAMPAGNE. 


HOUGH Henri-Georges Clouzot’s new film, ‘‘ Le Corbeau,’”’ at the Rialto, is, on the 
whole, a disappointment after the same clever director’s ‘‘ Quai des Orfévres,”’ it never- 
theless abounds in pictorial beauties and subtleties. Hardly any English or American film 
director impresses one as having a painter’s eye, whereas almost every French film director 
possesses that quality first and foremost. He sees a picture, in short, primarily as a picture. 
The scene is a little town in an unidentified part of France—une petite ville, ici ou 
ailleurs—and it is a town ravaged and tormented by an unending stream of anonymous 
letters signed ‘‘ Le Corbeau.’’ Almost everybody of public note is involved, and most 
especially the households of a young doctor and of an old psychiatrist. The old psychiatrist 
was so benignant and his wife so attractive that—weighed down with many years of mystery 
dramas, on both stage and screen—I suspected one or other or both of them from the start. 
And, rather to my surprise, I was not very far wrong! But the truth is that the actual plot of 
this film is the least admirable thing about it : it is tortuous, rather clumsy, and not too clearly 
unravelled. The truly admirable things are the truly cinematic and non-theatrical things. 
There is, for example, a piece of pure cinema in a funeral procession. The dead man 
has committed suicide as a direct result of one of the anonymous communications. Half 
of the little town forms the cortége. Then suddenly, as the mourners move through the 
streets, a note in the all-too-familiar hand- 
writing is seen to drop out of one of the 
wreaths in the open bier. It lies face upwards 
on the ground, and each couple coming along 
separates in turn, to gaze upon the missive in 
horror, without picking it up. Extraordinarily 
effective, too, is the pursuit of a panic-stricken 
nurse, who is wrongly suspected of being the 
culprit. She runs through the town’s empty 
streets, and the impression of sheer terror is 
piercingly conveyed because her pursuers are 
entirely invisible: we only hear their rage 
and anger, their threatening roar. 
Dramatically, this film suffers from the 
dire influence of Existentialism. Everybody 
in it is rotten tothe core. The young doctor, 
it is true, gives the impression of being only 
superficially bad. But this, I think, is due 
not to the script-writer but to the actor who 
plays him, Pierre Fresnay, who insists upon 
at least some overtones of decency, and gives 
in consequence the most interesting perform- 
ance. I am not of a combative nature, but 
I shall go on combating the modish Sartre 
School until I prevail upon one of its followers 
to admit that a candle-light is welcome in a 
cave, that one good apple makes a barrowful 
of rotten apples interesting by sheer virtue 
of contrast, and that unalleviated depravity 
is just a bore. But, all the same, the film is 
redeemed, and more than redeemed, by its N 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE HOMELAND. 


NCERTAINTY assails the holiday-maker this year. Will the “‘ basic” be available ? 

Will hotel prices soar? Will he be allowed to take enough money out of the country 

if he decides to go abroad? They are questions each must answer for himself, but should 

one decision be to holiday in Great Britain, the problem doubtless will resolve itself into 

the query: “‘ Where?” If a batch of books recently to hand be any criterion, there is 
an embarrassment of choice. : 

Our first guide is an old hand at the game: William T. Palmer. In “ The Verge of 
the Scottish Highlands ’’ (Robert Hale; 18s.) he leads us, with many a stirring tale and 
amusing anecdote, from Roseneath, in the Campbell country, through the various clan terri- 
tories to the belt of powerful armed families who kept the clans at bay, through Dum- 
barton, Stirling, Perth and Glamis, along the thief roads, the drove routes, the harvesters’ 
paths and other crossings in and out of Dee and Don, Spey and Tay, Findhorn and Nairn. 
Here are glens few tourists know of, let alone visit. And it would seem that every glen 
has some story or poem or legend which Mr. Palmer has unearthed. He says a walking-stick 
cut from bird cherry is believed in some parts to guard the user against being lost in the 
mist, has something to relate of garnets and other semi-precious stones to be found in 
Scotland, and altogether proves a delightful guide to this grand country. 

It was at the edge of the Highlands that 
the Roman invaders had to call a halt. In 
“Roman Britain,’’ by Ian Richmond 
(Collins ; 7s. 6d.), we are given a clear, concise 
account of the Roman rule from every angle. 
Dr. Richmond tells of the Antonine Wall from 
Forth to Clyde and of Hadrian’s Wall between 
Tyne and Solway, both of which figure in 
Mr. Palmer’s book. But it is the descriptions 
of the impress of the Roman way of life on 
the people and its consequences that make 
this a valuable work. 

A companion volume is Peter Bicknell’s 
“ British Hills and Mountains ”’ (Collins ; 5s.), 
which reminds us that the affection for the 
hills is a very personal matter of memory and 
association shared by thousands of our people. 
Of the many qualities that give our hills 
their own enduring beauty, he says, the 
greatest is variety. There is no particular 
season for the British hills : they are lovely at 
any time of the year. But the Lake District 
is least attractive in August. As for climbing 
and fell-walking, Mr. Bicknell voices a too- 
often unrecognised truth when he says that 
the walker who can find his way safely over 
Helvellyn or the Glyders in bad weather is 
far more of a mountaineer than the rock 
éxpert who can lead a party up Clogwyn 
du’r Arddu on a fine day. 

If you are no great lover of hills, the general 
editors of the “ Vision of England” Series, 





strokes of sheer cinematic imagination, and 
by the camera-work throughout, which is, as I 
have said, that of an artist with a painter’s eye. 


A FILM WHICH “ ABOUNDS IN PICTORIAL BEAUTIES AND SUBTLETIES,” BUT WHICH HAS A “ TORTUOUS AND 
RATHER CLUMSY" PLOT: ‘LE CORBEAU,” SHOWING THE SCENE WHEN ALL THE PEOPLE WHO ARE 
SUSPECTED OF WRITING THE ANONYMOUS LETTERS ARE SUMMONED TO THE SCHOOLROOM TO UNDERGO A TEST. 


Clough and Amabel Williams-Ellis, invite you 
to Cornwall or Sussex. The guides they pro- 


If so much can be said for the visual aspects 
of “ Le Corbeau ”’ at the Rialto, how much more must 
be said of the same aspects of “‘ Farrebique,” at the 
Curzon! Farrebique is the name of a family farm. It 
is situated in the Rouergue district which forms part of 
the department of Aveyron, in the centre of France. 
This is unfamiliar country which this poem of a picture 
makes familiar. The soil itself is the real family 
patrimony, but the area of the farm—in this particular 
case, at least—is too small for effective division. The 
law of primogeniture still holds. The!farm is passed on 
from father to eldest son, who indemnifies his brothers 
and sisters with some money payment. Furthermore, 
all members of the family who leave the farm relinquish 
thereby their claims to any share in the inheritance, 
This is the law of Rouergue. 

The film begins with the family eating soup one 
autumn morning. They discuss the necessity of repairs 
to the farmhouse, and you feel that it has been a daily 
discussion for years, There is Grand-Pére, the actual 
owner of the farm ; his good-wife, who says little. There 
is Roch, the eldest son and heir to Farrebique, a sharp 
peasant but one with antiquated ideas, There is Berthe, 
his shrewd-looking wife, who will, one feels, eventually 
run the household, There is Henri, the youngest son, 
a little more up-to-date, a shade uncasy as to whether 
he should move from the farm and set up in business 
in the nearest town, and more than a little in love 
with the lass at the next holding. 

Nothing whatever happens in “ Farrebique "’—except 
the annual round of the seasons, and birth, marriage 
and death, and the eternal humdrum miracles. G 
Rouquier, who is both director and scenario writer, lived 
on this farm for a twelvemonth, making this film, It 





‘LE CORBEAU,” A 

PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING DR, GERMAIN (PIERRE FRESNAY) AND LAURA VORZET 

(MICHELINE FRANCEY), WHOSE PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP PROVIDES MATERIAL FOR THE 
‘ POISON PEN ™. LETTERS. 


f oow French film “ Le Corbeau,” at the Rialto, is one of the current films which 
iscussed by Mr. Alan Dent in his article on this page. Mr. Dent says * 
pe. the ‘him depicts characters who are all “rotten to the core,” 
, and more than redeemed, by its strokes of sheer cinematic imagination, and 

by the c -work th , which is that 


A NEW FRENCH FILM DIRECTED BY HENRI-GEORGES CLOUZOT : 


of ar artist with a painter's eye.” 





is therefore as actual as actuality. 


vide are Peggy Pollard and Reginald Turnor. 
The former, in ‘‘ Cornwall ’’ (Paul Elek ; 9s. 6d.), frankly 
declares she is no researcher into antiquities, no connois- 
seur of the meaning of place-names and no walker. But 
she has gone pretty well all over Cornwall by train and 
bus and so can tell us about Cornish saints, seals and 
sorcery, how to make scald cream, where to find goats 
and ghosts, and a host of other like matters. And the 
photographs are grand. 

Mr. Turnor’s “‘ Sussex ’’ (Paul Elek; 9s. 6d.) is on 
somewhat different lines. Here we have a personal im- 
pression of the towns and villages, their architecture and 
their history. He finds the rich clay lands of the Western 
Weald the happiest parts of the county. The west has 
the loveliest and most unspoiled countryside, while the 
east is the richer in beautiful towns and villages. Again 
many delightful photographs and drawings. 

Have you heard of the Hundred of Hoo? It com- 
prises the greater part of the peninsula which separates 
the mouths of the Thames and the Medway, and is so 
called because of the name given to the unequal divisions 
of the old Shires, a name which may owe its origin to 
a rudimentary police organisation based on a hundred 
persons or households, or may have resulted from the 
plotting-out of the country into so many hundreds of 
hides in order to provide the King with provisions. That 
is the explanation given by Ralph Arnold in his book, 
“‘ The Hundred of Hoo ”’ (Constable ; 12s. 6d.), in which 
he delves into the history of this little-known corner of 
Kent. Cooling Castle is the keystone of the story he has 
to tell ; and it includes Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
who played a tricky réle in Wyatt’s rebellion, Henry 
Pye, “ King of the Hundred,” and many more. 


From. America there comes a heart-warming story of that kindliness towards our fighting 








men during the war which did much to promote true friendship and understanding when 
the opposite might well have been the case. “ Good Fellows All,’’ by Ann Grace Chapple 
(Metropolitan Press, Portland, Oregon; $2.50), tells of the White Ensign Club which 
became a “‘ home-from-home ” for thousands of our sailors and airmen whose duties took 
them to Portland to man the aircraft-carriers there being built. There could be no better 
historian of the venture, for Mrs. Chapple, honorary secretary and moving spirit of the 
Club, is English by birth. She and her fellow-workers did grand work in those days, as 
this unaffected chronicle makes abundantly clear. 

Breathing is one of those acts which are so automatic as to pass almost unheeded. It 
is only when something untoward happens that one realises what a vital thing it is. To 
climb Everest or fly in the stratosphere demands special breathing apparatus. Such feats, 
admittedly, are given to few. Yet the fireman, 
the coal-miner, the sewer-man, the chemical 
worker, may all at some time or another meet 
conditions which would spell death were not 
breathing apparatus available. Sir Robert H. 


But this is by no means to deny that it is a piece of sheer art. It will, I dare say, 
be copied. But I cannot envisage a similar farm film made in Dorset, or Rutland, or 
Antrim, or Wexford, or Ayrshire, or Kincardineshire, or South Carolina, or Wyoming, or 
Oregon, which has anything approaching the sheer non-histrionic naturalism of the peasants 
n “ Farrebique.”” It is the kind of naturalism we only see in French and Russian films, 
or on the Irish stage. How is it achieved ? 

A cynic to whom I put the question said: ‘‘ Oh, a French peasant will do absolutely 
anything for money, The farming family you've been looking at probably got very well 
paid!"’ I have no doubt this little group was reasonably well paid for carrying on with 
their work as usual on condition that they took no notice whatever of the cameras that had 
sprung up around their fields and farmstead. But I still do not believe that a mere fat 
contract can make all that difference. It is 
something in the Latin and the Slav tempera- 
ment which makes’ people, however unintelli- 
gent, act quite naturally when called upon to 











WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSBS. 
Mr. Harold Wilson, the President of the Board of Trade, has called for a nation-wide 


act. And still more it is something in the salvage drive and has set a target for an additional 100,000 tons of waste to 
quality of the director himself— some gift be somes by July this year, The wartime uses of waste paper and were Davis is one of the leading authorities on this 
familiar to every The present need, as urgent in its » Is two-fold : first, to subject. Consequently, though his latest book 


compounded of authority, sympathy, persuasion, 
patience, cajolery, and pure friendliness and 
understanding, This compound M. Rouquier 
very obviously possesses. Its fruit is this 
major film which—if we ignore some rather 
over-obvious pieces of symbolism and certain 
over-Zolaesque excrescences—is very little short 
of an exquisite masterpiece, a rural painting 
of the French School and a source of deep and 
tranquil enjoyment. ALAN DENT. 


save expenditure of dollars on paper and paper-making 
areas ; and, ly, of paper for packaging of expert. geod ond 
i ye notably in the production of numerous bul a | requisites 
for the housing drive such as plaster-board, fibre-board, roofing felts the like. 
The objects ri this drive are clear and desirable : the means every’ 
power. An extra pound of waste paper or card from every household every week 
would, Mr. Wilson has said, meet the deficit ; and, as the normal | weekly by 
of waste paper in a small family—such items as old 
packets, wrapping paper and bags, old letters, old receipts, and the like, circulars and 
used bus and cinema tickets, etc.—weighs nearer two pounds, the effort called for seems 
— trifling compared with the urgency of the need. 


bears the somewhat intimidating title “ Breathing 
in Irrespirable Atmospheres "’ (Saint Catherine 
Press ; 25s.), it makes fascinating reading even 
for the layman. For all concerned in the protection 
of their workers against noxious and poisonous 
gases, dust, and other risks, it is an essential 
study. Here is a subject little considered by the 
average person, Sir Robert Davis enables us to 
rectify the omission. W. R. CaLvert. 
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“ Naturally, Pobjoy, my 
people let me guide 


them about ‘pre-fitting”’ 


We, FOR OUR PART, were guided in our 
cutting of ‘ Clydella’ Pre-fitted Shirts 
and Pyjamas by a wide and careful 
study of many hundreds of schoolboys’ 
measurements. That is why these shirts 
and pyjamas are made in long as well 
as normal fittings. You will notice, too, 
that they have generous tucks and hems, 
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to allow for growth. We wish that 
supplies of ‘Clydella’ were more 
generous, too, but we hope they 
will steadily improve. 


‘Clydella,, 


PRE-FITTED SCHOOL SHIRTS & PYJAMAS 


If they Sh 
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Dressing-Table Service ... 








Ivy tS ALWAYS KICE TO 
SEE ANDO HANDLE BEAUTIFUL 
THINGS, ESPECIALLY THE HAIR eauen 
AND HAND-MIRROR THAT LIE ON THE DRESSING-TABLE EVERY DAY OF THE 
YEAR. SOME VERY LOVELY SERVICES IN STERLING SILVER, PASTEL-COLOURED 

ENAMELS, IVORY. TORTOISESHELL AND SHAGREEN 
HAVE RECENTLY ARRIVED AT OUR 
THREE LONOON HOUSES, AND WE INVITE 


YOU TO INSPECT THEM AT YOUR LEISURE. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 172 REGENT ST..W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST. 

BUENOS AIRES RICO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG GOMGAY PARIS BIARRITZ 
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Palmers 









































and now the FG E.C. 


LUXURY 
TABLE MODEL 





AC MODEL B.C. 4750 223 gus. 
( Purchase tax £7/13/7 extra) 


SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL in radio. A 5-valve, all-wave 
superhet of G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut 
cabinet of exclusive design. Five press -down keys control 
wave-change, gr ph tion, mains switching. 
Simple tuming gets you any station you choose, with 
beautiful clarity and purity of tone. Ask your dealer. 














The General Electric Co. Lid., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new 

programme the Rover Company concentrate a number 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of 
high quality models, including completely new design engine 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two 
engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 


THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
€645:0:0 £235 :9:6 £1080 : 9:6 £865 :0:0 £241:0:7 £1106 :0:7 


_ ROVER 


One of Britain's Aine Cars 


SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM ’ AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., 
CVS-93 
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VIA IMPERIAL 
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12 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 
ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


“Many happy returns”, “Congratulations”, 
“It’s a boy”; these are the kind of mess- 
ages that gain so much by cabling. How 
nice to stir the chords of memory in the 
mind of an absent friend. 











CABLE VIA IMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for “‘ Foreign Telegrams ” and 
dictate your message to the Post Office. 


From any Cable and Wireless Branch. There are over 40 offices 
of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and the Provinces. 


From any Post Office. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
TELEPHONE : TEMple Bar 8494 





CVS-IT- 








MAXIMUM PRICES: 30/- PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 15/9 (U.K. ONLY) 





BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
8 na/a 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE 
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THE MAN WHO DIDW'T KNOW THAT KEITH PROWSE wave rue Best Seats 
159. NEW BOND ST.. Wl. and Branches ——- REGENT 6000 (/6 Lines) 
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BURBERRYS 








Burbecrrys 
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HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.| 


OBTAINABLE FROM MOST LEADING STORES Telephone : WHltehall 3343 BURBERRYS LTD 
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IN THE SHOPS 
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Suchard Chocolate 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS 
Led., London, S.E.16 


PROCESS CHOCOLATE—FAMOUS SINCE 1826 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Painted by Henry Coller 


THE CRITICS SAY... 


PINIONS about a game of “ rugger”’ are as many and varied 


as the critics themselves. 


But connoisseurs of Scotch Whisky are of one voice in their by Appelntment 
to H.M. King George VI 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


appreciation of “ Black & White’’—as fine a whisky as ever came lames Qushanen 8 Co. Lod 


out of Scotland. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., Glasgow and London 
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